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Editorial Sidelights 


HE Orchid (Cattleya Edithiae) on our front cover this month is an out- 
standing example of the hybridist’s skill in blending into a new flower 
the good qualities of different older types of ore shids, 

Artistie pools and trimly-kept gardens are always a delight to the 
systematically-minded home owner, and our frontispiece will ‘surely be 
attractive to this type of gardener. The views are fine, and contain useful sug- 
gestions for plantings and arrangement. 

Rex. Pearce in his article, “Conserve the Wild Flowers by the Naturalizing 
Process,” offers very definite suggestions in a list of plants which are suitable 
for this purpose; together with practical cultural hints and suggestions. 

California readers will be delighted with the article with which Miss Loken 
favors us this month, “Native Shrubs for California Gardens;” and perhaps 
some of her suggestions will be equally interesting to northern gardeners as 
well. 

Dr. MecFarland’s rose letter this month is in answer to a question about 
certain types of Roses, and he tells just what these various types should do 
under a definite set of conditions. 

Camellias are especially adapted to the South, but some readers claim that 
they have been grown successfully pretty well into the southern tier of the 
north-temperate zone states; and so while they are known as tender subjects 
for the garden, they may intrigue those who are prone to adventure and to 
experiment. 

As a variation of the flower-arrangement subject, Dorothy Biddle explains 
how fruits and vegetables may be used in decoration, and the illustrations help 
to a better understanding of the subject. 

The Fuchsia has already returned to popularity and Brother Cappeller makes 
this plain to us in his fuchsia article. Of the several photographs which were 
available for illustrating this article, one was selected which is more typical of 
the Fuchsia of our grandmothers’ time. 

We like to have something about the Christmas Rose at this time of the year, 
because of the fact that it is really a very late-blooming plant; and it also has 
an appeal because of its association, as well as the beauty of its flower. So we 
listen well to what Margaret Cruise tells us about Helleborus niger and her 
experience with it. 

Readers who make their home in subtropical sections will receive much help 
from the brief article by Garnet R. Bright, in which she lists and describes 
“Native Wild Flowers for Florida Gardens.” 

Orchids and the Wardian Case make a good combination aceording to Brother 
Pashek, and the enthusiastic gardener who likes to carry his activities indoors 
may be intrigued by the possibilities of this method of plant culture. 

In his own special department this month, the old Editor makes a plea for 
a humanitarian Thanksgiving. A plea is likewise made for the reptile which 
was condemned to “crawl on his belly all the days of his life.” The Cooper 
Plan; a discussion of the dignity and seriousness of horticulture; and the rela- 
tionship between Nature’s laws and happiness, should supply food for thought. 

Because she has recently helped to make a book on Houseplants, Mrs. Gray- 
son is especially qualified to diseuss the houseplant subject in a way which is 
both helpful and entertaining. We should all strive for continuous bloom every 
day in the year, and in the North this can be secured only by careful attention 
to the indoor things. 

“Tigridias and Lilies from Seed” will be an interesting subject to those who 
have the time and inclination to attempt propagation of these subjects in the 
most difficult but in the most interesting and least expensive way. 

I would again caution against overlooking the valuable things which come to 
us in brief form in our various regular departments. Like the concentrates 
which are now offered us in foods ‘and medicines,—much of it is really con- 
centrated wisdom, based on many years of experience. 

Mapison Cooper 
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Upper 

A splendid pool and garden which 
won First Prize in the Small Gardens 
Class, properties up to 6,000 feet. 
Home of Mrs. Elizabeth M. Turnbull, 
Garden City, L. IL, N. Y. 
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Lower 
An unusually fine planting at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Wirt Darrow, 
Hollis, L. I, N. Y.; a First Prize 
Winner in a medium-size garden 
class, 6,000 up to 15,000 square feet 
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Photos courtesy N. Y. Hera 
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Malva moschata. Good in full sun and average soil 


. 


Conserve the Wild Flowers 
by the Naturalizing Process 


ILD FLOWERS, the more desir- 

able species among them, are 

tending to disappear in many of 

the accessible and thicker popu- 
lated areas of our country. This disappear- 
ance is due to varied causes, which I shall 
not takeup here. Certain flowers are more 
adjustable to changing environments, and 
are surviving. A few flowers even are 
increasing; but many, very many, kinds 
have either already gone or are now well 
in retreat. Where we are able to remove 
the conditions to which the more tempera- 
mental plants object, thus helping them to 
become reestablished in their old ranges, 
it is highly desirable for us to do so. More 
often, though, such a restoration is beyond 
our power. The alternative then is to 
surrender to Daisies, Hawkweeds, Eupa- 
toriums, Goldenrods, and the rest of the 
gorgeous, robust weedflowers; or to set, 
as it were, a back-fire by bringing in from 
other American areas or other continents, 
flowering plants that are sturdy enough, if 
given a bit of help in the starting, to hold 


their own against the surviving natives, . 


and in the holding to spread before us 
added variety and beauty of color and 
form all season long. 

This may seem scarcely orthodox wild- 
flower doctrine, but certainly I do not 
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By REX. D. PEARCE, (N. J.) 


mean to advocate the indiscriminate re- 
placement of natural wild flowers by exotic 
forms. We should do all in our power to 
maintain the original flora, but more often 
than not, this can now be done only 
through the establishment of wild-flower 
reserves; where the flowers and their set- 
tings become, to a considerable degree, 
simply pieces in a sort of an outdoor 
museum. If we are realists, we must 
recognize that we have already disturbed, 
and will probably continue to disturb, 
the balance of Nature. There should be 
nothing essentially troubling in the idea 
of naturalizing a given species in a new 
range, if it be a pleasant and likeable 
kind, and one that will flourish where its 
predecessor would not. All flowers, save 
eertain garden hybrids and overgrown or 
highly-colored horticultural selections, are 
wild flowers now somewhere, or were at 
some place and time. That they are not 
the native wild flowers of our particular 
area, rather than the ones that we found 
there, is largely due to accidents of distri- 
bution, of wind-direction, flow of rivers, 
aerial bird-paths, trend of mountain up- 
lifts, or ancient drift of land-masses. If 
the species be one of like climatic adjust- 
ment, there should be no feeling of 
strangeness toward it. 


Tahoka Daisy. It has strong 





self-naturalizing tendencies 


[X addition to fitness to climate and to 
local factors of soil, exposure, and water 
supply, any flower considered for natural- 
izing should possess tlie ability to compete 
with other plants; not only to hold its 
own, but to farther make its way. It 
should not be a monopolist of space, nor 
a species that is diflieult to eradicate by 
direct effort. It must be dainty enough 
or showy enough to be worth the establish- 
ing, and it must not be a host to, or earry, 
harmful plant diseases or pests. It should, 
too, be a kind that is relatively easy to 
start from seed or otherwise, as the case 
may be, and that will grow readily in 
future years from self-seattered seeds. A 
plant that will fit the requirements of one 
place may not, of course, fit those of 
another. Still the several species de- 
seribed here briefly should be held worthy 
of careful consideration for use in natural- 
izing, at least anywhere in the East or 
Middle West: 

Malva moschata should be tried for full 
sun and average soil. It grows to thirty 
inches; leafy many-stemmed plants, loaded 
with big satiny blossoms of pink or white. 
Showy. 

Dianthus montanus is a_ pretty 
“Pink” of dainty habit and low 
only eight inches, combining an 

(Continued on 
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growth. 
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Islay,—Prunus ilicifolia. 





Favored by the Padres of Early California 


Native Shrubs for California Gardens 


N planning that new garden, or re- 
modeling the old, the first considera- 
tion should be the subject of shrubs, 
as they form the connecting link be- 

tween the house and lawn and are quite 
indispensable to the completeness of an 
attractive garden. 

By imagining one’s garden an out-of- 
door room, with the shrubs as walls, the 
lawn as carpet, and flowers as furniture, 
the matter of landscaping becomes more 
simple. Draw your plan on paper and 
adjust it until you have a well-balanced 
picture. By this method it is easier to 
visualize the whole, and determine what 
is needed in other things as well as shrubs. 

Shrubs may be tucked under trees or in 
odd corners otherwise difficult to handle. 
They may also serve as a sereen to shut 
out eyesores in the nature of an unkempt 
vacant lot or a neighbor’s neglected yard. 
Tall shrubs should never be grown in front 
of windows as they not only cause visual 
obstruction from within, but spoil the line 
of architecture without. 

In planting, always take into consider- 
ation a shrub’s ultimate size and allow 
space for its development. They grow 
faster, too, when not crowded, as root 
systems are constantly competing for food. 
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By ANNA BELLE LOKEN 


With these facts in mind, the question 
of what varieties to select for planting 
immediately presents itself. Whether 
short or tall ones, fat or thin, are needed, 
it is possible to get many of these from 
Nature within close range of your own 
home. It has long since been discovered 
that local, native shrubs need less coddling 
than imported ones; and for that reason 
they are more likely to prove highly satis- 
factory. 

WILD LILAC 


5k KE, for instance, the always-popular 
Wild Lilac, (Ceanothus), of the bueck- 
thorn family. This is a strong, elean-look- 
ing shrub, thickly leaved, and in the 
Spring covered with many cloud-like 
blossom sprays. The showy flowers of the 
nearly thirty different species bloom in 
white and shades of pink, blue, lavender, 
and purple; and exhale an elusive frag- 
rance which is perhaps the sweetest we 
encounter on our tramps and drives dur- 
ing the Spring of the year. While the 
dense panicles of bloom somewhat resem- 
ble those of the cultivated lilac, it is 
claimed that there is no real relationship 
between the two. Ceanothus will thrive 
in any fairly-rich, well-drained soil, is 


very adaptable to climates, and is, there- 
fore, one of the finest shrubs to trans- 
plant. Among the many species from which 
to select, C. thyrsiflorus and C. diver- 
sifolius are popular. Some of the species 
grow to a height of twenty or thirty feet 
and are a joy to behold. Whether in its 
blooming state, or quiescent in its shiny 
greenery, the Ceanothus makes a most 
attractive garden shrub. It is used as a 
single plant or in borders and hedges. 


HOLLY-LEAVED CHERRY 


NOTHER western native of great 

beauty is Islay, Prunus ilicifolia, more 
commonly known as Holly-leaved Cherry. 
It grows from five to twenty-five feet high, 
depending upon location and soil, and has 
very unusual, glossy, dark-green leaves, 
which resemble the prickly leaves of the 
northern holly. The numerous stamens of 
the small, white flowers give a feathery 
appearance to the blossom clusters. The 
fragrance is much like that of the eulti- 
vated cherry, which we all know is delight- 
ful, and the nectar must be of a high grade 
if one is to judge from its attraction to 
bees during the flowering season. This 
evergreen shrub is native to California 
from San Francisco, south, and to West- 
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ern Arizona. In many of the Mission 
gardens of Southern California may be 
seen magnificent plants of it which have 
been growing for perhaps a century. In 
Nature it is found on mountain slopes and 
in rich valleys, and thrives best if trans- 
planted into the same type of soil from 
which it was obtained. Islay develops a 
dark-erimson fruit in the Fall, which is 
sweetish and not unpleasant to the taste. 
However, the pulp is very thin, the fruit 
being mostly seed. The early Indians 
considered the kernel of these seeds an 
important food. 


CALIFORNIA HOLLY 


OYON, Photinia arbutifolia, or Cali- 
fornia Holly, is widely used in western 
gardens. Its leaves and bunches of blood- 
















































Wild Lilac,—Ceanothus cuneatus. Very hardy and beautiful 


red berries make most festive-looking 
Christmas wreaths which are used by 
thousands during the holiday season. Plant- 
ings made with forethought require less 
care than imported shrubs, and are highly 
satisfactory from an artistic standpoint. 
The leaves are green the year through, and 
the bushes are alternately loaded with 
clusters of creamy blossoms and red 
berries. Growing to a height of fifteen or 
twenty feet, they make an attractive 
setting for a home. 


A LIST of transplantable western shrubs, 
+ \ which ineludes those already mentioned 
and the altitudes in which they may be 
found, follows: 

Azalea—50 to 7,500 feet. 

Bush Poppy—1,000 to 3,000 feet. 

Carpenteria—2,000 to 3,000 feet. 

Ceanothus—200 to 8,800 feet. 

Choke Cherry—1,500 to 6,700 feet. 

Currant—50 to 12,000 feet. 

Flannel Bush—1,500 to 5,300 feet. 
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Islay—100 to 4,000 feet. 

Manzanita—200 to 9,000 feet. 

Matilija Poppy—1,000 to 2,500 feet. 

Mountain Ash—7,000 to 9,000 feet. 

Rose—10 to 5.500 feet. 

Sierra Plum—500 to 4.500 feet. 

Sweet Shrub—800 to 3.800 feet. 

Tree Tobacco—Low stream beds 
waste places. 

Toyan—10 to 3.500 feet. 

Western Red-bud—1,000 to 4,000 feet. 

Yerba Santa—500 to 6,000 feet. 


and 


HE above list is by no means com- 

plete. It represents certain species 
that the writer has either successfully 
grown or has watched grow in friends’ 
gardens. 

The safest way of obtaining shrubs is 
to purchase them from a reliable nursery- 
man. He ean supply you with clean and 
healthy stock, and by so doing, you may 
save money and time in the long run. 
But, providing you keep away from forest 
reserves and leave law-protected shrubs 

























Toyon, — Photinia arbutifolia. 
A Prize-winning California Shrub 


alone, it is quite possible and certainly a 
lot of fun to go to the woods and dig 
young plants; and one may look forward 
to very good success from transplanting 
them. If you live in a mild climate, the 
digging may take place when the plants 
are quite dormant, perhaps in December, 
(January is a good time for Ceanothus) ; 
otherwise wait until early Spring after 
the buds have begun to swell, as a severe 
Winter might work havoe with the tender 
plants. In digging’ secure the greatest 
practicable amount of roots. 

After digging cut the tops down and 
do not allow the roots to be exposed to 
the sun or wind during transplanting. 
Keep them covered and moist, and plant 
them with all possible haste in the proper 
soil. This, in every case, should duplicate 
as nearly as possible the conditions of 
their original home. When you go to dig, 
take along containers to fill with soil, so 
that there will be no mistake on this im- 
portant point. I have seen fine stock 
sicken and die simply for lack of the 
right kind of soil. 

Dig the holes large enough to admit 
the roots without crowding or bending. 
In the bottom place about twelve inches of 
soil; then insert the roots, and fill up the 
holes with more soil. Now let the fresh 
earth absorb all the water possible, and 
cover the top around the stem with dead 
leaves. When finished, the fresh soil 
should not be on a level with the ground 
about it, but should be three inches lower 
to insure better irrigation during the 
months to come. If you have selected 


strong, unbruised specimens, native to 
your own locality, you stand a very good 


transplanting by 


chance of successful 
following these simple directions. 
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What 

Ought 

Roses 
Do? 


By 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 


N inquiry is in my hand from a 
Michigan subseriber to THE FLOWER 
GROWER, reading about as follows: 
“Have the rose: men 
bushes of the climbing type 
and the tall-growing type that can 
be used for hedge purposes, which 
have the true everblooming habit 
in plants which will produce blooms 
all Summer ?” 


The this is that, generally 
speaking, there is not any such thing as 
that. It is true that the interesting freak, 
New Dawn, is reported from many regions 
as blooming recurrently after its first 
splash of Roses, which are exactly Dr. Van 
Fleet. It is also true that the Rose Blaze, 
presumed to be an everblooming Paul’s 
Scarlet Climber, does sometimes reeur, and 
sometimes not. ‘There are other 
Roses, including certain hybrids of the 
late Captain George C. Thomas, Jr., 
which tend to bloom again; but aside from 
the one first above-mentioned, not one of 
these what the Michigan man 
wants, in a dependable and certain way. 


developed 
rose 


answer to 


does 


Roses is 


So here comes the query as to what a 
‘Rose ought to Naturally the Wild 
America bloom once and give 
us a grand show when they do bloom. 
So do most of the Wild Roses of Europe 
and Asia; though where some of the old, 
old Chinese natives crept across the Hima- 
layas and got into India they forgot to go 
to sleep, and there resulted so-called 
“Everblooming Roses,” whieh do give 
flowers pretty much all the time. From 
these, in the course of many generations, 
have been produced our dominant garden 
Roses, the Hybrid Teas. These are called 
everblooming, which of course is an inae- 
curate term, because what is really meant 
is that they are reeurrent-blooming; that 
is, that they bloom again after the first 
flush of flowers usually coming in June. 

Any observer will remember that a Rose 
blooms only on new wood of the current 
year’s growth. An old cane of last year 
doesn’t put forth flowers along that cane; 
it does, if conditions are right, put forth 
young growths called side-shoots, or 
laterals, on which come the flowers we love. 


do. 
Roses of 
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Rose,—Gruss an Aachen 


EF: RX many years efforts have been made 
to get the taller-growing Roses—that 
is, those nearer the native sorts or Wild 
Roses—to bloom again. That wonderful 
Australian hybridist, Alister Clark, has 
taken the rapid-growing Rosa gigantea as 
a base on which to do this thing, and 
sometimes it has moderately come to pass. 
He did not make the most important 
Gigantea hybrid, which seems to be blamed 
on Portugal, and is called Belle of Portu- 
gal. Seeing its enormous growths and its 
four-inch buds in California several years 
ago, I said some commendatory things 
about it; but was told that it was no good 
beeause it did not bloom continually, in- 
stead blooming but once. When I asked 
how long it bloomed, the statement was 
made that it began in December, and as 
it was then April it was quite apparent 
that some five months were included in 
this general idea of once-blooming, which 
to my benighted eastern rose mind was 
about enough! 

Getting down to the question asked 
above, I can only refer to Vew Dawn as 
the nearest to fulfilling the specification, 
and then I would have to say that it is not 
a very definitely-protective hedge plant, 
but an extremely lovely and _ entirely 
unique Rose. 

Incidentally, the correspondent whose 
inquiry I am answering mentions that a 
certain catalogue “lists Dr. W. Van Fleet 
as an everbloomer,” which is simply a 
passing on of an untruth by the man who 
wrote the catalogue. Taken broadly, the 
grand hardy Climbers we enjoy in 
America, even though they freeze down 
when we have such a bitter Winter’ as 
that of 1935-6, bloom but onee, but have 
full reason for existence because they do 
bloom but onee. 


New comes the point of this paper, as 
to what we ought to expect of a Rose. 
Why should we ask it to bloom again, and 
again, and again? Will we ask the sam 
of the lilacs, the deutzias, the spireas, and 
the moeckoranges? Do we want the yellow 
glow of the forsythias all Summer? Do 
we prefer to have our gardens filled with 
shrubs that look like glorified geraniums, 
the same all Summer? 

I don’t know what my correspondent 
will answer to this inquiry, but I can 
say for myself that after a lifetime ot 
rose-growing I find great satisfaction in 
the glory of June and July in the rose- 
garden, and almost equal satisfaction that 
it does not persist 
through. 

The rose classes which come from those 
early adventurers from China to India, de 
give us some flowers virtually every day 
from late May until Jack Frost shuts off 
the show, if we have a sufficient number ot 
varieties and have managed to keep our 
plants healthy and free from black-spot. 
I can thus have the rose suggestion all 
Summer and all Autumn. In this Sep- 
tember morning’s correspondence is a 
letter from an acute rose man in Arkan- 
sas, who recites with joy that the great 
drought did not destroy his Roses, and that 
there were some flowers all the time, re- 
gardless of the hardships. 

This reeurrence of bloom such as we get 
in the Hybrid Teas, in the Polyantha 
Roses, in the lovely old Bourbons like 
Hermosa, and a few others, satisfies me. 
I think of my own Breeze Hill garden, 
which does have a vast rose show when the 
Rose is doing its great work for the world; 
but which does ring down the curtain on 
the Roses, leaving good foliage and pleas- 

(Continued on page 588) 
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Camellias for the South 


By MRS. T. L. TEAGUE, (Miss.) 


HE! CAMELLIA,—‘Japoniea” as 

it is often ealled in the South,—is 

the queen of all evergreen flowering 
shrubs; blooming throughoyt Fall, Win- 
ter, and into the Spring. 

These beautiful flowers in white, pink, 
red, and all forms of variegations, coming 
in the winter months, exquisite in form, 
are appreciated even more than the sum- 
mer blossoms because they come at a time 
when there are no flowers. The blooming 
season in my garden begins in late Octo- 
ber and lasts through April. 

Camellias are adapted to all parts of 
the Southern States that have an acid soil 
and not extremely cold weather. Snow 
and sleet seem to hurt them more than 
freezing. 

Soil that suits azaleas will grow fine 
Camellias. Constant mulching with well- 
rotted hardwood leaf-mold is almost all 
the attention they require; with some 
water during a drought. 

While they will grow in full sun, a 
partly-shaded location suits them better. 
| have one very handsome shrub of Sara 
I’rost that is immense and is growing in 
full sun. 

[ advise planting small plants, the 
main reason being that the larger plants 
are harder to transplant; and the small 
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ones will grow off quickly if attended to 
properly. 

You ean select them from eatalogues of 
firms whose advertisements are found in 
Tue FrLower Grower, in any color or 
type of flower that your taste dictates,— 
extremely double, semi-double, peony type, 
or single. 

When the importation of these plants 
was barred by the government, it found 
very few florists in this country who 
understood their propagation, but now 
they ean be had in all sizes of plants; 
some as low in price as fifty cents (50¢) 
each; and on up to several hundred dol- 
lars for immense shrubs. 

They are easy to grow from euttings, 
and I have had euttings bloom the seeond 
year. 

They live to be very old and have few 
enemies. A japonica scale sometimes 
attacks them, but it is easily controlled 
by spraying. I know of many large trees 
one hundred and fifty years old that have 
never been sprayed, and each year are 
covered with their lovely flowers. 

They can be grown from seed, but only 
the single and semi-double make seed. The 
seed rarely produces a plant like the 
original, but all are lovely. It is quicker 
to grow from cuttings if you are going to 
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Camellia,—Mrs. John Laing 


Left:—The Camellia as a bush or shrub 
has its value to those who are situated where 
Camellias will grow 


grow your own plants, but it is better to 
buy your plants. 

[ find the singles make a quicker growth 
than the very double. In my garden I 
have fifteen varieties of this flower, and 
if I had the space and the “wherewith” to 
buy them I would have every varicty I 
eould buy. 

If you live in the North you can grow 
them in pots, but remember that they like 
cool air. The blooms will not have much 
size if grown too hot. Some of my finest 
were first put into pots, well established, 
and later put into the ground. 

Any time in Winter is the right time 
to plant, but I prefer February; that is, 
with most varieties, after the season of 
bloom, and before new growth starts. 

I find a boxing around plants made of 
eight-inch boards three feet square, kept 
filled with leaf-mold, is very beneficial to 
young plants. The boards ean be painted 
green and will not be unsightly. 

The single varieties make lovely founda- 
tion shrubs, and will not grow so fast 
that they will have to be moved, as is 
often the case with some evergreens. 

The glossy green foliage is attractive 
at all times. 

If you live where Camellias will grow, 
plant a few. When they bloom you will 
be thrilled; and the envy of all your 
flower friends. 


Epitor’s Nore.—Camellias are cer- 
tainly an intriguing subject where eli- 
matie conditions make it possible to grow 
them. This subject should be grown ex- 
perimentally, before attempting it on a 
larger scale. 
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Protecting Lilies for the Winter 


By G. L. SLATE, (N. Y.) 


HE gardener in attempting to grow 
Lilies has brought together within 
the confines of a small garden, a 
group ef plants that is found throughout 
the northern hemisphere, from regions of 


deep snow to the near-tropics. In this 
garden under radica!ly different condi- 


tions than those obtaining in the region 
where they are native, the Lilies are ex- 
pected to settle down and live happily. 
In addition to enduring the different 
climate, soil, and other environmental 
features of their new home, they must 
frequently endure a bare and unprotected 
soil, Gardeners in “tidying up” the 
garden for the Winter, remove the dead 
and unattractive aboveground portions of 
the plants, forgetting that this is rarely 
done in Nature and that Lilies which near- 
ly always grow in association with other 
plants, are thereby deprived of their 
natural protection. It is true that many 
Lilies of the hardier sorts will thrive 
without this protection, but a number of 
species belong to a borderline group that 
will winter with much greater certainty if 
protected with a mulch. 

In seasons and locations where snow 
comes early, is deep, and remains late, 
it will provide all the protection needed. 
However, there are many sites and seasons 
when the snow cover is very uncertain, 
and it is this uncertainty that makes it 
highly desirable for the gardener to mulch 
his Lilies. It is during a cold snowless 
Winter that a mulch is most valuable. 

The benefits of a mulch are several. 
The prevention of alternate freezing and 
thawing, which by its breakage of roots 
is most damaging, is perhaps the greatest 
benefit from mulehing. The muleh has 
considerable insulating value, and onee the 
ground is frozen the average winter thaw 
will not penetrate the mulch. In fact 
even after several warm days in March, 
frozen earth may be found beneath the 
muleh after the frost is out of the un- 
protected eround. 

It follows, then, from the preceeding that 
since a mulch keeps the ground frozen 
longer, the bulbs will start growth corres- 
pondingly later. The gardener may take 
advantage of this fact by mulching heav- 
ilv after the ground is well frozen, those 
Lilies that start growth early and that 
may be injured by spring frosts. Lilium 
longiflorum, L. Hansoni, and L. testaceum 
start early. L. regale and L. Henryi, 
although not so early to start, are easily 
injured by a frost; and by holding them 
back a few days they may often escape 
being nipped. 

In addition to preventing violent 
fluctuations of the soil temperature, the 
muleh also keeps the soil warmer than 
where unprotected. Figures are not 
available showing the actual differences in 
soil temperatures in bare ground and 
under mulch. It has been shown, how- 
ever, that soil temperatures under a sod 
are two to three degrees higher than under 
uneultivated bare ground. It has also 
been shown that under a straw mulch, soil 
temperatures are two to three degrees 
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higher than in clean cultivated ground 
with a cover crop. Furthermore, where 
clean cultivated soil with no cover erop 
froze to a depth of 16 inches, the soil under 
a heavy cover crop froze to a depth of 
about seven inches. Although these tem- 
perature differences are seemingly not 
great, it has been shown that with certain 
plants the difference between safe and 
killing temperatures for roots is slight, 
and a few degrees are apparently more 
important below ground than above. 

In addition to providing protection 
in itself, the mulch will increase deposi- 
tion of snow which will thaw more slowly 
over a mulch than over bare ground. 

During the record-breaking Winter of 
1933-34 the writer had a striking demon- 
stration of the value of a mulch in pre- 
venting winter-killing of Lilies. A bed 
of L. candidum sealed in late July was 
planted beside a bed of L. testaceum. The 
latter was well mulched, but L. candidum 
was not mulched except as the mulch 
overlapped in several places. During the 
period of record-breaking low tempera- 
tures the ground was virtually bare. The 
following Spring it was found that those 
bulbs of L. candidum that survived were 
those that had been covered by the mulch 
that accidentally overlapped them. Need- 
less to say, the mulching of newly-planted 
Lilies is now a regular practice with the 
writer. 

Species of Lilies vary greatly in hardi- 
ness. L. regale and its hybrids are not 
iron-clad. Presumably the other trumpet 
Lilies are in the same class. The native 
eastern Lilies are of course hardy, except 
possibly the southern forms. The Euro- 
pean and Pacific Coast Lilies may also 
suffer in certain years. Among the hardiest 
sorts may be mentioned L. tenuifolium, L. 
amabile, L. callosum, L. Willmottiae, L. 
Davidi, L. elegans, and L. tigrinum, all 
Asiatie Lilies. 

Old well-established bulbs are hardier 
than newly-set bulbs. Small seedlings are 
especially in need of protection the first 
Winter or two. 

The mulch may be applied as soon as 
the ground is well frozen, and before much 
alternate freezing and thawing takes 
place. Three to four inches should pro- 
vide sufficient protection. 

Many materials are suitable, if coarse 
enough not to mat down tightly, and if 
they are free from weed seeds. Marsh 
hay, clean wheat, rye, or oat straw, are 
very satisfactory and obtainable in many 
parts of the country. The writer uses a 
coarse, tough wild grass that grows along 
a creek bottom. 


Two Golden Gleam Lilies 


OR some time I have been puzzled by 

the statement made by many lily 
enthusiasts that Lilium tenuifolium var. 
Golden Gleam was not a true hybrid. 
However, after noting the behavior of a 
planting of new bulbs I obtained from 
another source last Spring, I can appre- 
ciate how this idea has arisen, 





My original seed of this variety came 
from England and the bulbs grown from 
this seed have persisted for five years, 
which will indicate to the experienced lily 
grower that it is longer-lived than the 


average tenuifolium. I have had an 
occasional bulb of the type persist for as 
long a period of time, but to have an 
entire planting remain in good health 
for five years is almost unbelievable. 

Last Spring I received in swap, several 
so-called Golden Gleam bulbs. These were 
planted in the same bed as my older bulbs, 
and had the same soil and attention. They 
did not bloom the first year because I 
removed the flower buds to conserve the 
strength of the bulb. This Spring they 
all bloomed, and I was able to make a 
direct comparison with the older planting. 

From this comparison, it is obvious to 
me that some of the Golden Gleam stock 
in commerce is nothing more than a selee- 
tion from tenuifolium. In eolor, this 
selection is much like the true Golden 
Gleam, but in habit, it is far inferior. 
The true variety throws spikes that are 
from 18” to 24” tall, and bear up to 20 
flowers. Two spikes were fully 30” tall. 
The flower is slightly heavier and larger 
than tenuifolium, and has far more sub- 
stance. When grown alongside the 
pseudo Golden Gleam, one ean easily 
detect the difference. Those who have 
never seen the true type will find it diffi- 
cult to appreciate its real value in the 
garden. 

Like most Lilies, the true type does 
not mature quickly from seed, and re- 
quires from three to four years to reach 
full size. The other probably will bloom 
from seed in two years. Both, perhaps, 
have their place in the garden, although 
from the standpoint of quality the 
genuine Golden Gleam is far superior to 
the other. 

To distinguish between these two Lilies, 
some name should be given to the yellow 
selection from L. tenuifolium. I suggest 
Valencia Lily, as the color is exactly that 
of a ripe Valencia orange. It is un- 
fortunate that rules of nomenclature for- 
bid changing the older name to indieate 
that the true L. tenuifolium Golden Gleam 
is a different flower from the tenuifolium 
type. 

R. M. Carterton, (Ill.) 


Hundred-year-old Tree Peony 
CONTRIBUTOR of The Gardeners’ 


Chronicle (English) deseribes and 
shows a photograph of a Tree Peony 
which he says is at least one hundred 
years old. The picture shows a sprawling 
plant perhaps four feet in height and six 
feet across, with about twenty open 
blooms, (very large ones apparently), and 
deseribed as a charming flesh-pink in 
eolor. The Tree Peonies, as we know 
them, are mostly single stems, presumably 
because they are quite young. 

The hundred-year-old Tree Peony is 
described as Peony Moutan, and _ its 
hardiness is told about as follows: 

“Tt is evidently extraordinarily hardy, for 
in the Winter of 1932-33 we had a frost of 
1° only above zero; and in February, 1895, 
we had 6° below zero; and, on the other 
hand, in 1911, a temperature of 100° in the 
shade.” 
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Grouping of Fruits and Vegetables for a Terrace Luncheon, by Mrs. L. M. Wood. Brass tray 
with a fine warmth of color, ranging from pale-yellow Lemons to the deep purple of the Grapes 


Decorating with Fruits and Vegetables 


HERE is no time of the year when 

it is more appropriate to use 

Fruits and Vegetables decoratively 

on the table than in this month of 
November. Three hundred years ago 
when the first Thanksgiving was cele- 
brated, it was to give thanks to God for 
the ripening of the crops; for the provid- 
ing of harvests to carry the settlers of our 
country through the hard, Winter. We 
may: have gotten far from this original 
spirit of Thanksgiving, but we are still 
receiving abundant crops from our land; 
harvesting, and feasting, and storing for 
the months ahead. The closer we are to 
the land, the truer this is. 

Those who actually live on the land that 
is producing have just as much oppor- 
tunity to decorate their tables beautifully 
and bountifully at Thanksgiving, as have 
those who may go to the grocer and fruit- 
erer to select not only American fruits and 
vegetables, but to glean from the wealth 
of the tropics. Pumpkins and corn husks, 
chestnuts and parsnips, beets and carrots, 
squash and apples, offer color and form in 
variety. Anyone has the makings of a 
rich centerpiece for the Thanksgiving 
table. 

If we are city folks, who shop for our 
vegetables, there is still greater variety. 
Cauliflowers and eggplants, cocoanuts and 
bananas, grapes and persimmons, celery 
and tomatoes, melons and cueumbers,—all 
suggest intriguing combinations. The 
question is not, what can we use among 
all these things, but how ean we use them? 
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By DOROTHY BIDDLE 


There are a number of general sugges- 
tions that will make for happier results 
in vegetable and fruit centerpieces, just 
as there are for the making of more sue- 
eessful flower arrangements. Indeed we 
find that many of the same suggestions 
are applicable. We have learned from 
experience in flower arrangement that if 
we are using flowers of more than one 
kind in an arrangement, it is best to select 
flowers of different types; to combine disk 
flowers with those that grow in spikes; 
ball-shaped flowers with such triangular 
forms as iris or trillium, or with trumpet- 
shapes used in profile. This same idea 
applies to the grouping of fruits for deco- 
ration. If we select all our fruits and 
vegetables of the same general shape, our 
final pieture will lack in interesting con- 
trast. Bananas and apples make a good 
contrast; so do eueumbers with oranges, 
grapes with alligator pears, or cantaloupes 
with pears. 


IF we are making a centerpiece with 

mixed fruits, we must remember that the 
result will be better if we have most of 
the fruit of one kind, introducing other 
sorts as we may wish for accent. This is 
also a general ideal in flower arrangement ; 
to gain unity through the use of one par- 
ticular flower, accenting with other kinds 
for color and line. When we think of a 
dish of fruit as a composition, we realize 
that we must try to have the qualities of 
any other composition—balance, unity, 
harmony, distinction. It would be difficult 


to make a pleasing picture with six apples 
and six oranges; it is quite easy to make 
a delightful grouping with nine of either 
one combined with two or three red or 
vellow bananas, or with a bunch or two 
of grapes. 

Another suggestion that we take from 
the art of flower arrangement is that a 
centerpiece need not be the same from 
all points of view. A grouping of flowers 
for the dinner table may show low on one 
side a few deep-purple, pansies ;—people 
sitting at another side of the table may 
see only some lovely lavender tulips and 
never know of the pansies at all. From 
one side of the table great bunches of 
deep-garnet grapes may be livened up 
with a few pale-green limes; while those 
opposite may have large yellow lemons or 
perhaps bananas for their contrasting note 
of color. 

In general, the heavier fruits should be 
at the bottom of the grouping, as well as 
those of darker color. However, just to 
show how elastic is this suggestion, I have 
seen an altogether lovely centerpiece where 
great golden grapefruits were heaped in a 
ruby glass bowl, with little bunches of 
Delaware grapes, almost the color of the 
bowl, above. Although the darker color 
was on top, the effect was fine. 

Fruits and vegetables may be combined 
with the best of results; foliage may be 
added at the discretion of the arranger, but 
it is almost impossible to attain a good ef- 
fect in combining flowers with either fruits 

(Continued on page 587) 
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The Fuchsia 


Returns to 


Popularity 
By E. B. CAPPELLER, (Calif.) 


FTER an intervening generation, 
the Fuchsia makes its reappearance 
and bid for popular favor. 

The Fuchsia has come back; and 
the evidence is not hard to find. Cau- 
tiously, apologetically almost, it recently 
found a small place in the flower shows. 
Several years ago few nurseries featured 
the Fuchsia. Today dozens of the largest 
firms give it prominence. It is said the 
Fuchsia has always been that way. It is 
never out of style, but it does have its re- 
occurring popularity. It made its initial 
bow in Europe about the year 1788. There 
was a time on the Continent when it be- 
came so very popular that it is said some 
tive hundred varieties were catalogued and 
many brought fabulous prices. 

The time was when all through the East 
the Fuchsia was to be seen in almost every 
home. Somehow it was always associated 
with the mother about the place. It was 
the mother who brought it tenderly in 
when the first signs of frost appeared, 
and nursed it through the long grey 
Winter, where the old base-burner brought 
a mellowing warmth to the family fire- 
side. With the coming of the chirping 
robins it was the mother who found the 
place for it outside, where the refreshing 
rains of Spring spurred it to renewed 
activity. 

That was the day, too, of wax flowers, 
and the centerpiece on the table in most 
old-fashioned parlors was not complete 
without the quaint inverted glass that 
covered a spray of Fuechsias done in wax. 
So Fuchsias and mothers, it seems, have 
always gone hand-in-hand. 


HERE are many reasons why the 

Fuchsia should be more generaliv 
grown. It is hardy in many loealities. It 
is colorful and graceful, has a long flow- 
ering season, and it has a distinct use to 
bring color to shady locations where so 
tew shrubs can meet these requirements. 

All Fuchsias are not commercially de- 
sirable. Intelligent selection must be used 
for spectacular landscape effect. Some 
types are to be entirely discarded because 
of their awkwardness of general growth 
appearance. Care of color harmony is of 
landseape importance. 

Height, spread, drooping or upright 
habit, color, and character of foliage, are 
to be taken into account. Properly select- 
ed, the plant offers a wide range for 
foundation planting, for the perennial 
border, for the rock wall or rock garden, 
tor accent and specimen plants, and for 
potted plants for the patio. 

Fuehsias vary so in their habits that 
one would scarcely think ‘that some of 
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A cluster of Fuch- 
sia Blooms quite 
typical of the old- 
fashioned Fuchsias 
of our grand- 
mothers’ time 


them are even related. Procumbens, for 
example, is a small-leaved, small-flowered 
kind to drape over a rock wall. Master- 
piece and many others send up five- or 
six-foot shoots in a single year. Aurora 
Superba has a luxuriant dark-green leaf. 
Dutchess of Albany displays an apple- 
green leaf. Wave of Life has foliage of 
light yellow, and is satisfied to grow a 
few inches in a season. Meteor shows a 
leaf of red and green and white, and 
Pillar of Gold displays golden-bronze 
leaves. Sun Ray takes on the hues of an 
Indian Summer. 

The fine green, glossy foliage of Gracilis 
is not surpassed by any other shrub. 
Balkan hangs from a flower basket in 
graceful sprays. 


iN ANY Fuchsias are entirely out-of- 
place in a flower pot. Alice Hoff- 
man, Otto, and Lord Byron make potted 
plants of surpassing beauty. Riceartoni 
is used in miles of trimmed hedge in Ire- 
land. Christmas Gem sports a bronze- 
red leaf with velvety sheen. Storm King 
grows to a commanding height, while 
Baby Storm King keeps eloser to the 
ground, with much smaller flowers and 
leaves. 
Annie Earl, and Marvel fascinate with a 
profusion of blooms. 

These characteristics aré mentioned be- 
cause their varying habits add to their 
eultural interest. To understand one 
Fuchsia is by no means to understand 
them all. Some are as contrary as the 
army mule. Venus Victrix would try the 
patience of Job. Some will, with diffi- 
culty, root from euttings; some will root 
better from hardwood than from soft- 


Marinka, Pink Pearl, Amy Lye, | 





wood. Some want to bloom the year 
around; others have decided habits on 
that subject all their own. One Fuchsia, 
Riccartoni, will not perform well in the 
shade; while Snow Witch sends forth a 
delicate bloom like a tuberose, and you 
just know the least bit of sun would mar 
its dainty texture. If flowers bloom in 
the World to come, Snow Witch will have 
a place beside the Pearly Gates along 
with orchids and the lily-of-the-valley. 

No cut flower value. This is the one 
indictment against the Fuchsia. The 
indictment has been thrown out of court 
by every student of flower arrangement. 
“Elusive charm” does not come from a 
handful of flowers stuck hurriedly into a 
vase, Given intelligent treatment the 
Fuchsia compares favorably with any 
other flower. 

At a recent Pasadena flower show, ex- 
quisitely displayed, encompassed in a 
golden picture frame with a black velvet 
background, with forepieces of charming 
bouquets enwrapped in valentine paper 
of grandmother days, was an entry enti- 
tled “An Old-fashioned Bouquet.” Con- 
spicuously a Blue Ribbon was pinned to 
this lovely entry. The quaint, homely 
beauty brought more than one handker- 
chief forth to brush away a moistening 


tear. A single fuchsia spray in a silver 


vase was the affecting motif. 

To me the Fuchsia typifies a dainty 
beauty that seems to crave the care and 
kindness of a mother’s loving hands. It 
is, it seems to me, the ideal mother’s 
flower. There is a widespread hope that 
it be made the National Flower for 
Mother’s Day. It seems to have earned 
its place at the side of Motherhood. 
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The Christmas Rose Makes a Come-Back 


By MARGARET 


HRISTMAS Rose, Christmas Rose, 
—I remember repeating the name 
over and over. I was a very small 
child when I first remember my father 
bringing in the exquisite,- waxy-white 
blossoms from our English garden. It 
was a bitterly cold and frosty December 
day, and even to my childish mind it 
seemed odd that flowers should be bloom- 
ing in such inclement weather. The name 
puzzled while it intrigued me, and I eould 
not understand why this flower, Helleborus 
niger, so unlike the rose, was so-called. 
For years I had yearned to have this 
flower in my California garden. About 
two years ago I found and purchased, at 
a nursery, plants in five-inch pots, of the 
less-aristocratie Helleborus viridis. I 
planted one of these in my garden, 
putting it in leaf-mold in a semi-shady 
spot. Early in December of last Winter, 
it started to bloom freely, and in February 
it was literally covered with the cool-look- 
ing blossoms. This variety, as the name 
indicates, has green flowers which are pale 
in hue, and streaked with white. The 
flowers measure about two inches across 
and come three to six on a stem which is 
about a foot in height. 
The flowers are lovely if arranged with 
one or two of the handsome leaves, in a 
clear glass bowl of yellowish-green. They 
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CRUISE, (Calif.) 


are particularly weleome as they come at 
a season when garden flowers are scarce. 


NCOURAGED by the sturdiness of 

this member of the helleborus family, 
I sent to Washington for plants of Helle- 
borus niger. They arrived on October the 
fourteenth and went into the ground the 
same day. The ideal location for the 
plants is the front of the shrubbery 
border, but as my small garden does not 
boast a shrubbery border I put mine in a 
semi-shady position in the front of a 
flower border. 

Before putting the Hellebores in the 
ground, I dug to a depth of eighteen 
inches and provided drainage in the shape 
of broken pieces of flower pots and sand. 
I used, in filling the hole, about one-third 
of the original soil, (which is of an adobe 
nature), one-third of very old stable 
manure, and one-third leaf-mold. To this 
mixture I added about two cups of bone- 
meal for each plant. The plants were 
carefully set and of course, shaded until 
well established. They kept in a healthy 
condition, and about the middle of Janu- 
ary I noticed a bud. This surprised me, 
for when the plants went into the ground 
they could easily have been accommodated 
in a seven-inch pot. It is seldom that the 
plants bloom before they are three years 


old; and it is four years before they pro- 
duee any quantity of bloom. Plants as 
old as thirty years are in existence. 
The amount of protection given these 
plants will depend upon the part of the 
country in which they are grown. With 
the exception of the very coldest sections 
of the United States, they should be 
hardy in most places. They are quite at 
home in certain sections of Ohio and New 
York. The grower from whom I bought 
my plants recommends protection from 
rain only; this to avoid soiled blossoms. 
In cold sections a ground cover ot straw 
and a coldframe are adequate protection. 
Helleborus niger has leathery ever- 


green leaves that are unevenly divided 
into lobes. They are smaller and less 
coarse than those of the robust viridis. 
The flowers measure about three inches 


across and come one or two on a stalk. 
They are all white, or white lightly-flushed 
with purple. Flowering time is scheduled 
from November to March, but blossoms 
have been picked in August. In cold 
climates the flower buds actually push 
their way up through the snow, the frail 
things surviving because the bud is pro- 
vided with a somewhat heavy calyx that 
keeps it warm in the icy ground. 


Be spite of the fact that the Helleborus 
niger is not common in gardens of 
today, its price is not prohibitive; plants 
being obtainable from reputable nurseries 
throughout the country. 

The plants are excellent subjects for 
pots, and may be put into large clay pots 
and toreed for Christmas bloom. For 
artistie effects in “modern schemes,” place 
them in white-glazed pottery jardinieres. 

Once in border or bed the plants resent 
being disturbed, so do not be too gener- 
ous about giving away parts of them 
until they are several years old. Dividing 
should be done in Spring or late Summer, 
and the new plants will not do well unless 
each one has about four crowns. Some 
growers prefer dividing in the late Sum- 
mer, as usually flowers are not present at 
this time. Others divide in the Spring 
as the eyes are then readily discerned. 

Wet feet are detested by the plants, but 
they love a cool root-run. At no season 
of the year should they be allowed to dry 
out entirely. Several feedings of weak 
liquid fertilizer are advisable at flowering 
time, and again in the Spring when new 
leaves appear. All this tends to make the 
plant strong and vigorous and to promote 
the growth of foliage. The latter is essen- 
tial if the plant is to bloom. 

If you have patience you will enjoy 
growing the Helleborus from seed, but do 
not be misled by advertisements that 
promise bloom next Christmas from 
spring-planted seed. As stated earlier in 
this article this seldom appears before 
three vears. It is important that the seed 
be newly ripened. The usual seed mixture 
employed in seed germination is all right, 
but the pans or flats used must be covered 
with glass. 

Very slow to germinate are the tiny 
seeds,—they may keep you waiting two- 
thirds of the year before sprouting. As 
soon as it is possible to handle the seed- 
lings, prick them into another flat, and 
transplant as they are large 
enough, to the open ground. 


soon as 
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Native Wild Flowers 
for Florida Gardens 


BRIGHT, (Fla.) 


By GARNET R. 


HE chief joy in Florida for the 

flower lover is the many interesting 

Wild Flowers that may be found 
in the woods, fields, and marshes; even 
the sandy beaches yield some of the most 
charming specimens. If our natives are 
given surroundings comparable to their 
original habitat, they are just as suitable 
for garden conditions and just as attrac- 
tive as many of our cultivated plants. 

The safest rule is to set the plants in 
the same sort of soil to which they are 
accustomed, without any extra nourish- 
ment. The freedom from competition 
with other growths, which results from 
bringing them into cultivation, is usually 
enough to bring about whatever improve- 
ment may be desirable. 

CHEROKEE BEAN 

The woods and roadside in early 
Spring are splotehed with ecardinal-red 
spikes of the Cherokee Bean (Erythrina 
herbacea). These dazzling spires grow 
from a large tuberous root that trans- 
plants readily to the garden. After the 
flowers disappear, the green bean-like 
leaves appear on spring stems, and by 
Midsummer the long pods burst open to 
display bright-searlet beans. They can 
be seen side by side with Spanish Bayo- 
nets that raise their creamy scepters above 
the scrub Palmettos. 

LUPINES 

There are three species of native 
Lupines in Florida. Even when not in 
bloom the Lupines are conspicuous, for 
they grow as groups of spreading stems 
in dry soil with dense foliage of silky 
gray-green leaves. 

Lupinus perennis is well-known in 
most places, especially farther North. Its 
foliage is palmately divided into several 
delicate leaflets and slender  blue-and- 
purple racemes which almost cover the 
plants. 

Lupinus diffusus, a blue Lupine, is not 
so common in Florida as Lupinus villosus 
with its huge mats of leaves surrounded 
by glorious racemes of cream, crimson, 
pink, and maroon flowers. The fussy, 
gray-green leaves enwrap most of the 
plant. 

None of these hardy Lupines will trans- 
plant after they have passed the seeding 
stage. The seeds germinate readily, how- 
ever, if they are nicked before planting. 
The masses of flowers produced by these 


plants repay a little extra trouble in 
growing them. 
GILIA 
Gilia rubra (Phlox Family) is a most 


charming plant that may be brought into 
the garden. It is found growing in sandy 
surroundings, standing erect with a fine 
foliage and with its stalk closely packed 
with shimmering and gorgeous scarlet 
tube-like flowers. 
TRADESCANTIA 
Tradescantia (Blue Spiderwort) has 
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lovely, blue, unique, three-petaled flowers. 
There is a rare and lovely white variety. 
Both varieties adapt themselves happily 
to our Florida gardens. 
AMSONIA 

Amsonia ciliata, a lovely plant with 
its umbels of pale-blue starry flowers 
above delicate foliage of many narrow 
leaves, may be found growing on sandy 
hillsides and along the roadside. A milky 
sap exudes from a broken stem or leaf. 
Some of the cultivated members of this 
family inelude the Allamandas, Oleanders, 
and Star Jasmines. 


TRACYANTHUS 


Tracyanthus augustifolius (Lily 
Family) are sometimes called Crow Poi- 
son. I do not know why such a name 
could be given to these plants, as they 
are among the loveliest of Spring’s early 
flowers, with cylindrical white racemes, 
swaying on tall wand-like stems. As the 
flowers fade they change to purple and 
remain upon their fluted pedicles while 
buds above them open pure white. These 
lovely flowers are the most-prized native 
plants in my garden. 

ATAMASCO LILY 

Atamaseco Lily (Fairy Lily) is a beau- 
tiful native—a member of the Amaryllis 
Family—and in early Spring sends up 
seores of flowering stalks topped with 


solitary lily-like flowers, pure white 
tipped with crimson or purple. The few 
leaves are very narrow. This fragile 


and elflike plant is being destroyed rap- 
idly by fire and ruthless uprooting. In 
past years wide areas were covered by 
its white-and-pink blooms. Today it is 
found only in protected places. 


The spring flowers above listed, have 
been used in different gardens and found 
to be suitable material for cultivation. 


Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams 


| Bag ved BLIGHT disease, known as Sep- 
toria Leaf Spot, grows on tomatoes. 
This fungus produces small dark spots on 
the leaves and stems, finally reducing the 
leaves to shriveled dry masses. 
Watermelons will keep until Christmas 
if given a coat of whitewash and stored in 
the cellar. Bunches of grapes will keep 
fresh a long time if the end of stem is 
sealed with melted paraffin. Squash and 
pumpkins keep best in a cool, but not cold, 
dry place; for they soon rot if stored in 
a damp cellar or basement. 


Fungi is found on corn stalks and wheat 
stalks and plant stubble left lying on the 
ground. The fungus looks like mats of 
sooty specks, resembling specks of dirt, 
and it will not brush off for it is imbedded 
in the plant tissue. This seab fungus will 
attack the new grain the following year if 
not plowed under or destroyed. 





Corn grows but two feet high on Lan- 
zarote, most easterly of the Canary 
Islands. There is no rain here for some- 
times a two-year period. Moisture comes 
from the heavy dews. In preparing the 
garden soil, the ground is first spread 
with manure; then covered with six inches 
of cinders which act as a mulch. Toma- 
toes, cabbages, and plants grow under 
these unusual circumstances. 


Many strange and interesting plants, 
that exist nowhere else in the world, 
may be found in the Canary Islands. For 
example, the Aconiums look like green 
dinner plates thrown up against the walls, 
and stuck there. 


The Glowworm uses a natural anesthetic 
to put his victims to sleep, so that at any 
desired time his food would be in fresh 
condition. 


Bagworms cover themselves with little 
sticks and other stuff webbed together 
crisscross for a protecting coat. They are 
the larvae of the Psyche moth. 


Poison Ivy may be poisonous to some 
by handling clothing weeks after it was 
in contact with Poison Ivy. When the 
plants are destroyed by fire the smoke 
fumes are poisonous to some. 


Beavers prefer cutting trees with edible 
bark; like poplar, willow, birch, ash, alder, 
and cottonwood. 


Beavers cut a bireh tree stump that 
measured 38 inches across. It was com- 
posed of three individual trunks grown in 
close proximity, and was felled in North- 
ern Wisconsin. 


The Chipmunk makes a certain “eluck” 
noise that I mistook for that made by the 
partridge, until I followed the sound and 
found the chipmunk was the source. They 
make a variety of sounds which are used 
for different purposes. 


Tea made from seed of Jimson Weed 
proved to be a strong medicine for a 
sick laboring man. After drinking two 
glasses of the tea made by his landlady, 
he became violently ill. He was taken to 
a hospital, where police were called to put 
him in a straight jacket until treatment 
could be ministered. The overdose was 
accidental, and the patient said “jt had a 
terrific kick in it.” 

The Assassin Bug Family has about 
2,000 species, most of which feed on the 
bodies of other insects. They first poison 
the victim and then suck the body juice 
through their sharp beaks. 


The Spiny Ant-eater of New Guinea is 
a mammal, vet it lays eggs. These are 
earried around in a pocket until hatched. 
The Duckbill of Australia also lays large, 
leathery eggs, and nurses its young 


- with milk, which comes to the surface of 


the skin through sieve-like pores. 


Deer Antlers not only furnish material 
for knife handles, but the waste pieces 
are either boiled down into glue sizing 
used in the manufacture of cloth, or made 
into gelatine. At one time the world’s 
supply of ammonia came from deer 
antlers. 


The Butterfly’s long tongue is coiled 
like a watch spring, when not in use. 
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Top:—Echinocereus dasyacanthus 


Bottom:—Mammillaria Goodrichii 


The Right Side of Our 


UCCULENT Plants as a class are 

comparatively simple in their re- 

quirements and are nearly always 
very well behaved. Although this is true, 
one who studies and grows them over a 
long period will find that they, like all 
other plant subjects, have their likes and 
dislikes and can be temperamental. 

Succulents will endure, with good 
grace, hardships and neglect that will 
completely wreck other plants; but in 
order to raise Succulent Plants and have 
them at their best, one is more than 
rewarded in noting and following certain 
individual requirements. 

Succulents, as a rule, do not need such 
large pots as most plants. This means 
that our collections can be larger. 

Globe-shaped, thick-stemmed and fat- 
leafed sorts thrive when potted in a mix- 
ture of two parts sand, one part garden 
loam, and one part leaf-mold, placed for 
good drainage on top of a layer of 
broken ecrocks. See, too, that such plants 
are kept rather on the dry side. 

This same soil mixture is also excellent 
for echeverias, crassulas, kalanchoes, 
sedums and mesembryanthemums, aloes, 
sempervivums, agaves, gasterias, dyckeas, 
and haworthias. These make up a 
healthy, easily-grown group. The five 
first-named should be pinched back, and 
occasionally started anew for most pleas- 
ing forms of growth. 

Zygocactuses, sansevierias, and epiphyl- 
lums enjoy about the same soil and 
treatment as do ferns. Use for these 
Sueculents two parts leaf-mold, one of 
sand, and one of loam. Also give more 
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By MARY C. SHAW, (Calif.) 


water than is given to the globular and 
thick-leafed sorts which are veritable 
storage tanks of moisture. 

The large cereus family, stapelias, and 
euphorbias are best suited with the 
richer mixture of potting soil, a moderate 
amount of water, and partial shade. 

Cactuses covered with white hair or 
spines, and some of the others, are gen- 
erally found growing in limestone. So 
these relish the addition to their potting 
soil of a bit of lime or mortar rubble. 
Give them shade from the hottest sun. 

If a plant when procured is well- 
rooted, pot firmly and spray with clear 
water until soaked. Keep out of drafts 
and in shade for a few days. Gradually 
move into a sunnier spot. Do not water 
again till dry. 

If the plant has few roots, or none at 
all, put the loam and leaf-mold mixture 
into the bottom of the pot, the sand on 
top, and plant as before. The new roots 
will find the rich food when they are quite 
ready for it. 

We will suppose that these Succulent 
Plants are to be grown in a sunny win- 
dow garden. The writer finds that a 
good arrangement is to add a table at 
the front of the window-ledge to extend 
a little past the side of the window. 
This makes more room, and provides 
some shade. Many of the plants will be 
much happier away from the glass than 
close to it. 

Crassulas, echeverias, mesembryanthe- 
mums, kalanchoes, and sedums, for the 
finest color and form, must have full 
sun—and all of it. Most globe-like and 





Echinocactus Wislizenii 


Succulent Plants 


short thick-stemmed cactuses revel in 
the same liberal sun baths. 

Next in order as to the necessary 
amount of sunshine come aloes, agaves, 
dyckeas, opuntias, stapelias, euphorbias, 
gasterias, sempervivums, haworthias, 
cereus, zygocacti, epiphyllums, white- 
haired ecactuses; and sansevierias can 
with satisfaction take the back seats. 

If a certain plant does not seem to be 
doing well, try moving it to another part 
of the window garden. Even a short 
shift will sometimes make a_ great 
difference. 

When a Succulent does not grow dur- 
ing any season of the year, tap gently 
from the pot and examine the root sys- 
tem. If the roots are knotty, or partially 
rotted from overwatering, cut off clean 
and let the plant lie in the shade for a 
few days; then pot in coarse sand for 
rerooting. 

If bugs are found on the roots, thor- 
oughly cleanse and repot in fresh soil, 
with the addition of a pinch of finely- 
eut tobacco stems. 

When ants are discovered scurrying 
about the plant shelves probably their 
business is planting aphids. A shake of 
the poison powder will take care of that. 
Put under and around the pot. 

Fine, forceful spraying with clear 
water, on bright mornings, is a great 
help toward controlling red spider. 


Hunt out and discover insects and 
destroy them before a few become 
millions. A small stiff brush is just the 


thing for doing away with those few 
(Continued on page 588) 
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Growing Orchids in a Wardian Case 


By ALBERT L. PASHEK, (Ohio) 


R. EARLE SAMPSON’S aarticle 

in the May issue of THe FLOWER 

GROWER was interesting and in- 
formative as to. species, but does not an- 
swer many questions of flower lovers. 
Personally, I cannot grow Orchids in the 
house without a Wardian Case, and I 
have succeeded in blooming difficult ones 
by means of such a device. 

The ordinary home atmosphere is de- 
lightful for conversation, but not for 
Orchids; due to the lack of moisture in 
the air of a heated house. Even the ordi- 
nary ferns and begonias languish during 
the winter months. It is quite a simple 
matter, however, to obtain ideal conditions 
if a Wardian Case is built which will fit 
in a sunny window. 

About 1836 a prominent English sur- 
geeon and hortieulturist, Dr. N. B. Ward, 
invented the glass ease which bears his 
name. It was originally designed for the 
protection of plants collected in foreign 
lands during the sea voyage back to Eng- 
land. The device was so successful that 
thousands were made for home use in 
England. Here in America, the idea did 
not take for some reason, and the writer 
was obliged to make his own. 

Having a large window 44 inches wide 
facing the west, the writer made his case 
16 x 44 x 32 inches high. It is made of 
1 x 2-inch pine very largely, and has a 
sloping hinged cover so that ample venti- 
lation may be had when the sun shines 
directly on the case. There is no bottom, 
and the case rests upon hard rubber legs 
in a galvanized pan somewhat larger than 
the ease, so some ventilation from the 
bottom is possible. The pan is filled with 
water to a 14-inch depth. The case is, 
of course, stained and varnished on the 
exterior, and white enamel finish is used 
upon the interior. The total cost for ma- 
terials was around $13. 

The pots of Orchids are placed upon a 
slat rack about four inches above the 
water. By this means a relative humidity 
of 80% ean easily be maintained, with 
ample veritilation. The writer has some 
24 pots of Cattleyas, Laelias, and their 
hybrids, in this ease, which bloom during 
the winter months in a highly satisfactory 
manner. Cypripediums are suspended 
from poles near the top so that ample 
circulation of air is obtained with the 
proper amount of light for each plant. 
Cattleyas trianae, skinneri, and percivali- 
ana, bloom freely. Cypripediums Olivia, 
insigne sanderae, and others do exception- 
ally well. The writer finds that if a few 
essentials are taken care of, the amateur 
can grow these Orchids in a Wardian Case 
with less attention than most any other 
house plants. These six essential condi- 
tions are very necessary however: 

1, A room temperature of from 55 

to 65 degrees during the night. The 

day temperature can run to 85 de- 

grees for a few hours if the night 
temperature is low. 

2. Break the full force of the sum- 
mer sunlight with lace curtains, 

During the Winter the curtains 
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should be removed. If the leaves 
have a good bright-green color, you 
can be certain lighting is correct. 

3. Water the pots with rain water 
if possible and not more than once a 
week. More Orchids fail because the 
amateur overwaters and the pots are 
never allowed to dry out. <A good 
drying out about once a week is good 
practice. Well water may be used if 
it is not alkaline. 

4. After blooming, Cattleyas, Lae- 
lias, and their hybrids normally go 
into a period of rest for two or three 
months. During this time only sufli- 
cient water should be given to pre- 
vent the pseudo-bulbs shriveling. As 
soon as growth starts, the normal 
weekly watering must be given. 

5. About once. in two years the 
ahove species need repotting in larger 
pots. Nothing but osmunda fiber is 
used for Cattlevas, Laelias, and their 
hybrids, and tight packing is essen- 
tial with ample “crock” or drainage 
in the bottom of the pots. The best 
time to repot is just as active growth 
starts after the resting period. Do 
not try to make divisions without the 
advice of an experienced grower; 





better just repot to an inch larger 
pot size. Orchids are long-lived, and 
twenty years is common, when good 
eare has been given them. 

6. Insects and diseases are almost 
non-existent under good conditions, 
Scale may occur, but it is easily re- 
moved on the few plants that the 
amateur has in his Wardian Case, 


A most natural question is “What do 
orchid plants cost?” If you will start 
with seedlings in 3-inch pots which will 
bloom in one to two years, they may be 
had for a couple of dollars. If you wish 
immediate results, you must get plants 
tive to seven years old, which vary in cost 
from $5.00 to $15.00, depending upon the 
variety. I am speaking now of Cattleyas 
and their hybrids, or the kinds of Orchids 
most people refer to when they permit 
their fancy to run to such flowers. Re- 
member, however, that the blooms remain 
in good condition for at least three weeks 
and the plants live for many years. Any 
of the reliable growers will supply good 
plants, but they are not inclined to give 
out much information as to culture. There 
are growers, however, who specialize in 
growing seedlings and these are excellent 
tor the beginner, because they are low in 
price and are generally hybrids of the 
very best varieties, which grow easily 
and bloom freely. 


A Selection of Irises 


By HENRY L. BUTTERWORTH, (Mass.) 


EADING the article, “Let’s Start 
an Iris Garden,” in the August is- 
sue of THE FLOWER GROWER gives 

me the impetus to express further amateur 
opinion on iris varieties. You will notice 
that eleven varieties appear on my list 
and on the list of Messrs. Cassebeer & 
Smith, For a “rank” amateur to agree 
with experts on nearly half a list gives 
me the necessary courage. However, 
since criticism gives rise to expression of 
opinions and arouses interest, here goes: 

Pluie Dor, while a good yellow, fades 
in the sun and spots in the rain, with me. 
Cardinal is not nearly as bright as the 
descriptions led me to expect. I consider 
many new ones better than Beau Sabreur. 
My first bloom of Selene this year came 
out on a rather windy day and was lit- 
erally blown to pieces. Wambliska is a bit 
uncertain in this neighborhood. 

Please bear in mind that these ex- 
periences are personal and not offered as 
universal, I have in my garden about 
150 named varieties, the majority of them 
brought out during or since the period 
designated by the Iris Society in their 
June Bulletin as 1925-1929. These are 
selected as my personal preferences after 
seeing them and many others bloom. 
Most of them have been obtained with the 
idea that they have some quality which 
I think might make them good parents. 
I am not particularly interested in a 
large number of varieties selected indis- 
criminately, but I am interested in trying 
some amateur breeding. In addition to 
these I have another source of much 
pleasure in my collection of seedlings from 
various breeders. I have a large number 


et these, many of them Irises which would 
have been deemed “world beaters’ a few 
years back. In fact, the one Iris which 
attracted the most favorable comment in 
my garden this Spring was a red seed 
ling from a local grower. 

With these comments, and following 
the lead of the August artic'e, I am send- 
ing you a second list of my own, substi- 
tuting some newer and slightly more ex- 
pensive ones. Nevertheless, this list may 
be purchased for less than $15.00. 


1. Baldwin—Manganese-violet. 

2. Buto—Dark-purple self. 

3. Coronation—Yellow. 

4. Dauntless—Rich velvety red. 

~~ De puté Nomblot—Bronze-purple. 

6. Desert Gold—Yellow. 

7. Dolly Madison—Smoky - blue - and - gold 
blend. 

8. Dorothy Dietze—White-and-blue Bicolor. 

9. Frieda Mohr—Pink Bicolor. 

10. Grace Sturterant—Brown Bicolor. 

2a Indian Chief—Red Bicolor. 

12. Loetitia Michaud—Light blue. 

13. Los Angeles—Blue Plicata. 

14, Mrs. Vale rie West—Red-brown 

15. Noweta—An improved Midgard. 

16. Persia—Smoky-blue blend. 

Rds Princess Beatrice —Lavender; perfumed. 

18. Purissima—W hite. 

19. Rameses—Pink blend. 

20. Royal Beauty—Rich blue. 

21. Sensation—Cornflower-blue, 

22, Shasta—White. 

23. Sir Wie hael—Purple-and-blue Bicolor, 

24. Wm. Mohr—Lilac-veined purple. 


Bicolor. 


Wm. Mohr and Purissima are novelties 
which have to be studied to be grown well, 
but when you get blooms, the results are 
well worth the efforts. The most striking 
bloom this year was Purissima, 
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Lewis Mockorange (Philadelphus lewisi),—State Flower of Idaho 


Lewis Mockorange (Wild Syringa); 
State Flower of Idaho 


By C. W. JOHNSON, (Mass.) 


HE State Legislature of Idaho 

adopted Philadelphus lewisi as 

their floral emblem March 2, 1931, 
but the flower was unofficially adopted as 
tar back as 1893, when it was selected to 
be used at the Columbiaw Exposition in 
Chicago as Idaho’s floral emblem. From 
1893 until 1931 it was used as the State 
flower by common consent. 

This flower is ealled “Wild Syringa” 
in Idaho and in many other places, but the 
name “Lewis Mockorange” was selected 
as the standard name for this flower by 
the committee appointed by the National 
fiorticultural Society, whose purpose was 
to select the most appropriate common 
name for each of our flowers. 

“Syringa’ has been the correct Latin 
name for our common Lilac for many 
generations. So if we have two different 
plants called “Syringa,” it is very econfus- 
ing. So many different common names 
have been given to our plants, that a per- 
son living in one state often does not know 
to what flower a person living in another 
state is referring, when he speaks about 
that flower, using the loeal name for it. 
[ am told that the common American 
water lily is known in different localities 
by over a hundred different names, in the 
United States alone; and taken altogether, 
this common lily is known by over two 
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hundred different names in United States 
and Europe. It was to help end this 
confusion that the Horticultural Society 
appointed this committee, and published 
the book Standardized Plant Names; and 
the Society pledged itself to use the names 
so selected in preference to all others. 

This Mockorange is one of the many 
flowers discovered by Meriwether Lewis 
on the famous Lewis and Clarke Expedi- 
tion. The botanist Pursh named this 
flower aiter Captain Lewis. 

The Lewis Mockorange has flowers very 
similar to the Sweet Mockorange that is 
so generally grown in gardens in the 
northeastern states. The flower ciusters 
of Lewis Mockorange stand erect, while 
sweet mockorange flowers droop. In both 
eases, they are creamy-white, with four 
petals, and the flowers are in dense ¢lus- 
ters. While the Sweet Mockorange grows 
to be ten feet tall, the Lewis Mockorange 
is not generally more than about half that 
height, but sometimes does attain eight 
feet. The Lewis Mockorange is found 
growing from British Columbia to Cali- 
fornia during June and July. 

When Linnaeus, the father of modern 
botany and zoology, was naming plants 
and groups of plants, he ealled the Phila- 
delphus flower group after the famous 
ruler, Ptolemy Philadelphus, one of the 


kings of ancient Egypt; as tradition has 
it that it was one of his favorite flowers. 

Here is another State Flower that can 
be grown in almost any part of the United 
States. Cuttings taken in the early 
Spring can be easily rooted when treated 
as you would those of willow, poplar, 
grape, or rose cuttings. 

While people may disagree as to its 
common name, all will agree that Lewis 
Mockorange is a lovely State Flower and 
one very desirable to have in the garden. 


THE LEWIS MOCKORANGE 
The Lewis Mockorange, all should know 
Is floral emblem of Idaho, 
When Lewis spied this flower white 
I’m sure he had extreme delight. 
Of all new flowers that he found 
This one I’m sure brought him renown, 
Whene’er this flower now does grow 
The name of Lewis does also go. 
Then when fair brides began to wear 
Its lovely blossoms in their hair 
It's very plain for you to see 
Why now its name is changed to the 
Mockorange, for the orange tree 
Has flowers white as these you see. 
Why Wild Syringa came to be 
Le Wis Mockoruar se, you can see, 
C.W.d. 


The Confederate Violet in 
Wisconsin 


(C)XE ol my most interesting experiences 


with flowering plants last year in- 
volved the Confederate Violet. In Mid- 
winter I became curious about this hum- 
ble gem through an article in your maga- 
zine and ordered some from a southern 
grower. In due time they arrived and 
were planted in various locations,—sun, 
shade, and partial shade. Within a day 
or two, old man weather “dished out” a 
snowstorm, but from this chilly experi- 
ence they emerged unscathed. With sea- 
sonable weather they were soon growing 
At the suggestion of the grower, and 
for which he supplied extra plants. I 
potted about a dozen in 2-pound coffee 


eans, two or three in each can, using a 
mixture of peat, leat-mold, and black 
oul They were placed in the shade of 
1 big grape vine where they remained 
intil late Fall, and were watered as neces- 
sary during the dry spells, coming into 


full blossom in the Fall. 
After the foliage died down they were 


+ 


} 41 ] 
ored in a dark, cool spot in the eellar; 
and after a rest of five or six weeks thev 
] “ ‘ ] 1,4 . 
were watered and brought into a lhehte 


ir until new 


} ae +] ’ : r 
Frowtl started, then placed In various 


! 
and warmer place in the cell: 
parts of the house and office. In four or 
five weeks they were in full bloom and 
continued blossoming all Winter. The 
+ ] +) } , +3 
foliage as well as the blossoms was beauti- 


ul and they were greatly admired by 
ighbors and friend They are one otf 
e Tew plants which do not seem to be 


affected by city gas, pests, lack of sun- 
shine, or any other hardship, although 
uutdoors they seem to grow somewhat 
arger, with a deeper color, in partially 
or fully-shaded locations. This Spring 
they are surrounded by big families of 
bushy young plants. 

The blooms are a blended mixture of 
lavendar and white, and in sunny loca- 
tions bloom with the earliest spring 
flowers. 


( 
] 
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I consider them one of the most 
valuable additions to my hardy border. 
They are as fool-proof as any other 
worthwhile plant can be. 


Frank W. Happen, ( Wise.) 








EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“7 am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“T would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * the man 
who needlessly sets foot upon 
a@ worm.” —COWPER 





Madison Cooper, Eatter 
Calcium, N. 


The Cooper Plan 
Success Under West-Coast Conditions 


N discussing its numerous advantages and the varied 

aspects of THe Coorer PLAN as a mode of living, we 
have during the past few months considered its several 
phases, even to the extent of discussing the mystical 
relationship existing between humanity and the earth. 
This month we propose to put the matter on a practical 
basis. 

There comes from the extreme northwestern corner of 
the United States, a report which will be valuable to 
those who would embrace THE Cooper PLAN. Twenty- 
eight years ago a man bought a 17-acre farm which had 
been planted to fruit trees, at a price which would buy a 
farm ten times as large in the East. 

This man raises fruit, hay, asparagus, corn, chickens, 
and has a few cows. At no time has his farm been oper- 
ated at a loss. 

But the biggest lesson in this case is the fact that this 
man had the courage and the judgment and the persistence 
to go into mixed or balanced production. Not many rural 
people care to undertake such a program and ‘*more’s the 
pity.’’ Mixed farming and the production of an impor- 
tant part of the living of the family is one of the chief 
factors of rural Too many are depending on 
dairying and nothing else; still others depend on fruit 
and nothing else; others sell hay; and still others operate 
chicken ranches. Many other specialties might also be 
mentioned, 

Balanced Activities, which I have recommended in so 
many cases, will apply here. Not only does mixed farm- 
ing mean Balanced Activities, but it makes possible a 
cash income every year from some part of the farm 
products, almost regardless of weather eonditions and 
markets. True, it takes a little closer application; a little 
more exercise of the mental faculties; and incidentally a 
little better judgment than it does to specialize. While 
a few make a success in specializing, many more succeed 
with diversification. 

If our friend up in the great State of Washington, can 
make a suecess under the conditions which he encountered 
28 years ago when things in that section were booming, 
and pay off the mortgage and be at all times self-support- 
ing, the same possibility exists almost anywhere to the 
man Of steadiness, persistence, and a reasonable amount 
of good judgment. 

There are many thousands of people who could start 
THE Cooper PLAN by getting land in the country, using 
it as a summer place, and gradually building it up into 


success. 
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a productive home. How much better in health to the 
family, safety of investment, and in ‘‘economie security’’ 
which we hear so much about these days, than to live in 
a town or city under high expenses during the entire 
year. 

If our city job fails we become financially distressed or 
even dependent; but no family with enterprise and am- 
bition need be dependent if they have a good place in 
the country and are willing to apply themselves in the 
right way. 


The Breezy, the Flippant, the Jocular; They 


Have No Place in Horticulture 


ICK up almost any publication and you will find that 

the tendency recently has been toward a style of 
writing which may be described by the three words 
featured above,—‘‘breezy, flippant, jocular.’’ This style 
has invaded nearly all the serious and important fields of 
human endeavor. The largest and most widely-cireulated 
publications are particularly noticeable as being in this 
class. 

There is a tendency for nearly all writers to adopt this 
wordy style of writing which amounts to a salesmanship 
talk and adds no value to the discussion. Large portions 
of some articles are so loaded with words and are written 
in such an exaggerated fashion, that they lose their appeal 
to serious-minded people. 

Can it be that the American — want the style oi 
writing outlined above? They do not. The fault is 
largely with editors who demand a thrilling opening to 
articles and plenty of statements which are supposed to be 
awe-compelling and startling. They are not satisfied with 
plain statements of fact, and even the most prosaic sub- 
jects are therefore dressed up in a frock which is very 
ill-fitting. 

The remedy for this condition is in the hands of readers. 
They need but to condemn this practice by refusing to 
read that type of article, by patronizing the publications 
which show the strongest character and the least waste 
of space; and by direct statements readers may voice their 
disapproval of articles padded with mere words which 
mean nothing in substance. 

Why is it that the plain straightforward style of writing 
is now neglected? 

Is it possible that the American People want misrepre- 
sentation or exaggeration? 

Is it a fact that we weleome facts only when dressed 
in extravagant language not based on common sense ? 

This is one of the many errors into which our highly- 
artificial civilization has led us. As a people we are no 
longer satisfied to live an everyday life,—to live in a 
way which leads to a better future. We want to start 
in at the artificial or imaginary top and stay there during 
our entire lifetime. This is wrong if we are to make real 
progress; we must learn by progressive lessons and 
experiences. 

But there are still a few of us who want our facets pre- 
sented as plain straightforward statements and without 
all of the bunk and hokum and hooey which accompany 
much of the present-day writings through which we are 
compelled to flounder in order to get at the real facts and 
information. 

This is a subject which we should all' well ponder. We 
should not be deceived by statements which are not based 
on clear reasoning and sound facts. Headlines which do 
not truthfully portray the contents of articles should not 
mislead us, 

And friends, if you find anything in THe FLOWER 
GROWER which can be consistently condemned on a basis 
of the arguments here set forth, just tell the Editor 
about it. 
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Why Not a Humanitarian Thanksgiving? 
ere in the subeonscious of the human mind, there 


are many traits and influences earried over from 
pioneer, ancestral, and even uncivilized or barbarian times. 
One of these is the slaughtering of turkeys to make the 
festival of Thanksgiving, known to us as Thanksgiving 
Day. The thought of a turkey feast is, in the minds of 
many, especially the younger generation, the outstanding 
note in the Thanksgiving festivities. 

This old Editor is not squeamish about the killing of 
birds, animals, or anything else as occasion demands, nor 
is he over-sentimental on humanitarian subjects. This 
brief discussion is not to seriously criticize what has been 
done in the past, but to offer what may be a guiding 
thought for the future. 

Why connect the slaughter of anything in Nature with 
the religious and noble spirit of the occasion of the Thanks- 
giving Festival, celebrated at a time when the harvest has 
been completed and when all humanity breathes a prayer 
of whole-hearted appreciation for Nature’s blessings? 

Consider the effect on the rising generation! Young- 
sters may pay little attention tothe slaughter of birds and 
animals, but they may in later years look back on their 
childhood, and the fact that they were unimpressed by 
such slaughter, with regret; and they may question why 
such things could have been. This old Editor therefore 
offers the suggestion and the plea that thought be given 
to our brothers in Nature, and that their slaughter should 
not be a part of the festival of Thanksgiving. 

Some of you may say that the old Editor is too senti- 
mental on the subject of killing. As we grow older the 
thought of killing is more and more distasteful. Thought 
on a higher plane and a yearning for better things, natur- 
ally comes with age. 

The rising generation, and especially the very young, 
should have these things pointed out to them, They should 
at least know what killing means, so they may have an 
opportunity of thinking the problem out in their own 
time, in their own way, and on their own responsibility. 


Why Kill Snakes? 


HE introduction of the subject as to whether mother 

snakes swallow their young to protect them from 
danger, has brought out the fact that most peuple kill 
snakes on sight. This certainly must be a primitive hang- 
over from the ancient history of mankind. Snakes are 
distasteful to many people, and ¢ertainly a snake may 
startle most any person on first view. The instinet is, 
therefore, to destroy the thing which causes a feeling of 
fear or dislike. 

During this Editor’s earlier years he was in the same 
class; and although never a real snake hater, doubtless 
by example of others, snakes were disposed of on sight. 
When approaching middle age this instinct was fortunate- 
ly thrown off; and now I doubt if a snake would startle 
me if I saw it run across my path. I would be more 
interested in following that snake and seeing what the 
poor thing had in its mind and what it was trying to do to 
make a living and to survive under all the persecutions 
which it finds, than I would be in killing it. 

Then there is the practical aspect of this subject. It 
has been proven over and over again that snakes are a 
benefit to mankind and not a detriment, speaking gen- 
erally. There are exceptional snakes which are poisonous 
and dangerous, but the great average of snakes are 
helpful in many ways. Some snakes will catch and 
swallow toads, and I suppose toad lovers will kill snakes 
for this reason; the same as bird lovers will kill cats. 

The whole thing, friends, is based on The Balanced 
Viewpoint. Why not figure these things out in a fair 
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way and not let your hate instinct operate to your own 
detriment? Hate is distinctly to your disadvantage. Free 
your mind from it as quickly as possible; and why not 
start on this subject of hating snakes? 


Nature’s Laws and Happiness 


HIS is not the first time that I have seen fit to utilize, 

as a text for editorial comment, some of the wise things 
which The Glad Philosopher gives us each month. What 
he has to say about Nature, and the quotations which he 
gives us from Hendrick Van Loon, and from John Bur- 
roughs, ought to set up a train of thought which will 
lead us somewhere. 

What I will say here refers chiefly to that old objee- 
tion to the use of the word ‘‘happiness”’ as applied to the 
great desideratum which the human race holds before 
itself, and which indeed is an important part of the basic 
constitution of our Great American Commonwealth. 
Names mean nothing in fact, and the word ‘‘happiness’’ 
may be misconstrued as to its meaning. What one person 
calls happiness another would not, but it has always 
seemed that we should not aspire to happiness. The word 
‘*satisfaction’’ is far preferable. Satisfaction does not 
mean happiness, because many people get satisfaction out 
of things which really may cause them real grief and 
misery. With an object in view, men have been known to 
go through all sorts of physical discomforts, suffering and 
even torture, to demonstrate, or to determine, or to dis- 
cover. 

Besides, read what Van Loon says: ‘‘ Mankind will 
eventually pay the price for its eternal quest for luxury 
and ease.’’ That is why this old Editor objects to the 
word ‘‘happiness.’’ Mankind is truly pursuing happiness, 
and happiness is to most people represented by luxury and 
ease. So why should L not object to the word ‘‘happiness’’ 
for this reason? 

This brief preachment is not written to simply ‘‘split 
hairs’’ on a technical point, but to point out that mankind 
errs in striving for luxury and ease, which to many repre- 
sents happiness. Read further what John Burroughs 
says; and don’t overlook the wise deductions of The Glad 
Philosopher who has found these quotations for us. It is 
certainly well that we are not all looking for luxury and 
ease, and that such leaders as Henry Ford, Harvey Fire- 
stone, and Thomas A, Edison camped out with John Bur- 
roughs as a matter of choice. This is not altogether 
because of the primitive urge, but rather that ease and 
luxury pall on the better senses of he who has an inspira- 
tion and an urge to do better things. 


Subscriptions as Christmas Presents 


HAT better Christmas present can you give to a 

friend who is a lover of flowers, or one who should 
a lover of flowers, than a year’s subscription HE 
FLOWER GROWER? Not only will your flower-loving friend 
be reminded of your thoughtfulness twelve times during 
the year, but you will individually have the satisfaction 
of having put within the reach of your friend, the in- 
spiration for better activities and better thinking. 

To the person who has not had the privilege of working 
the earth, Soil-Contact by means of a flower garden is 
most attractive; and so if, through the influence of read- 
ing THE FLOWER GROWER, your friend who is not already 
a gardener can be induced to become one, you will have 
become a missionary in the true sense. Those of your 
friends who are already flower lovers, but who have not 
had the privilege of reading this magazine, will sense the 
fact that it gives an outlook on gardening, and indeed on 
the other worthwhile things, which cannot be found in 
any other publication. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


LL Nature seems to resent restraint. 

We humans, especially those of us 
who have enjoyed freedom of thought 
and legitimate and orderly action, are 
wont to instinetively rebel against restric- 
tion of our accustomed liberties. Emer- 
son said, “If you should dot our farms 
with picket lines, and [I could not go or 
come across lots without a pass, I should 
resist, or else emigrate.” 

There is a positive resentment in Na- 
ture against Man’s attempts to improve 
her handiwork, for Man’s idea of im- 
provement clashes with Nature’s. Double 
flowers, for instance, are unnatural; in 
fact they are, from Nature’s standpoint, 
monstrosities, and as such are naturally 
discouraged from reproducing themselves. 
The double Petunia for instance, in the 
making, gave up its pistil and its ovary, 
both organs degenerating into petals. 

Those of us who have grown Gladioli 
for a long term of years may have wit- 
nessed in the growth of certain of our 
choice varieties a slow but certain retro- 
gression—a progressive degeneration in 
size of flower, or length of spike, or 
height of scape; in many eases all of 
these combined, conditions resultant from 
the plant’s irresistible resentment of and 
rebellion against interference with its own 
plans and methods. 

Last Spring a friend kindly sent me a 
half-dozen bulbs of each of several of the 
fine, new varieties of Gladioli for trial. 
As might be expected, one variety proved 
to be outstandingly rare and beautiful, 
but at digging time, while the others pro- 
duced bulblets more or less generously, 
this variety disappointed by producing 
not a single bulblet. 

The genus Gladioli—how like the genus 
Homo! 


“Nature is not interested in happy 
endings,’ says Hendrick Van _ Loon. 
“Mankind will eventually pay the price 
for its eternal quest for luxury and ease. 
The very conflicts between Nature’s forces 
make for the development of her crea- 
tions.” “Nature is not benevolent;” 
wrote John Burroughs; “Nature is just, 
gives pound for pound, measure for 
measure, makes no exceptions, never tem- 
pers her decrees with merey, or winks at 
any infringement of her laws. And in 
the end is not this the best? Could the 
universe be run as a charity or benevolent 
institution, or as a poor-house of the 
most approved pattern? Without this 
merciless justice, this irrefragable law, 
where should we have brought up long 
ago? It is a hard gospel; but rocks are 
hard too, yet they form the foundations 
of our hills.” 

And after a two weeks’ experience of 
camping out on an overland trip through 
Dixie with Henry Ford, Mr. Firestone, 
and Mr. Edison, John Burroughs wrote: 

“Discomfort, after all is what the 
camper-out is unconsciously seeking. We 
grow weary of our luxuries and conven- 
iences. We react against our complex 
civilization, and long to get back to first 
principles. We cheerfully endure wet, 
cold, mosquitoes, black flies, and sleepless 
nights, just to touch naked reality.” 

Tue Guap PHILOSOPHER 
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Saxifrage, Aster, and Avens in 
Domestic Economics— 
a Reminiscence 


SAXIFRAGE 
FiARLY in the Spring, before the 


Dandelions begin to show in the 
water-soaked lanes and while the fields 
are yet brown, the Meadow or Swamp 
Saxifrage has spread its new rosette of 
red-veined lush leaves in meadows and 
plashy runs, where they grow so closely 
as to bed the place. One has to don 
rubber boots; and while the boys start 
fishing for smelts to a distant lake, the 
girls go out with their mother to cut a 
basket of greens. 

A sharp knife severs them; they are as 
large as mammoth Dandelions, and one 
has to take them from their bed of 
sphagnum and strawberry moss partly 
under water. 

On account of their red-veined leaves, 
eountry folks eall them “Wild Beets,” 
and they have been known as “Red- 
veined Water Dock.” Cooked with pork, 
the same as other greens, they are de- 
licious; but they are almost unknown to 
the present generation as pot-herbs. 


ASTER 


Another plant whose leaves my grand- 
father liked for greens was “Rough 
Tongue,” known to botanists as Aster 
macrophyllus; one of our’ pale-blue or 
white fall Asters. It often grows in fence 
corners under basswoods, and in com- 
pany with late Honeysuckle, or in low 
woods by the roadside; in all of which 
places its eolony of large, rounded, 
bright-green leaves attracts attention. 

We mix horseradish leaves and a few 
Dandelions with these to flavor, as we 
combine Yellow Dock with Dandelions. 
When the latter are growing tough or 
are becoming attacked by slugs, which 
spoil them, Rough Tongues come in to 
take their place for a couple of weeks. 


AVENS 


The most delicious drink I ever pre- 
pared was made from Wild Chocolate 
Root. This, like the two preceding 
plants, is practically unknown for its 
economic value. It grows usually with 
Wild Beets, though sometimes not. Its 
botanical name is Purple Water Avens. 
Its nodding, bell-like flowers of chocolate- 
brown and yellow are beautiful. 

The chocolate roots, long and erisp, are 
seraped, washed, cut in pieces, and 
steeped, giving a nourishing chocolate, 
with the wild tang of the open about it, 
that goes well in the thernios bottle for 
school lunches or work atield, 


RETROSPECT 


The quails, swallows, and_ bobolinks 
love the golden glory of these side-hill 
meadows,—often tip-tilted at an angle 
of 45°,—which only New England knows. 

Our thrifty grandmothers knew how to 
nourish their families among these hills, 
both cheaply and well. 

Luctna H. Lomparp, (Me.) 


EpitTor’s Notre :—The story which Mrs. Lom- 
bard tells us about New England in the early 
days is an interesting one. It brings to mind 


the simplicity and healthfuiness of the life of 
our forefathers. It sets up in the mind of this 
old Editor the thought, that in many ways our 
pioneer forefathers were far better provided for 
than is the present-day generation. Why is it, 
friends, that we cannot retain the advantages 
of the simple life, and the purity of living, 
enjoyed by people back there in the middle of 
the last century, or even in the last part of 
the last century; at the same time utilizing 
and profiting by the great conveniences and 
improvements which science and mechanics 
have brought us? The echo answers why! 
MapD1son COOPER 


Garden Memories 


NE day I asked my young niece what 

she could remember best about her 
grandmother, and I was quite surprised 
at the ready reply, for A had stayed 
with us so often when a little girl that 
I thought she would be at a loss to name 
any one thing more vivid in memory 
than others. Her answer was, “I believe 
I remember Grandma’s garden best. You 
know she used to make little paths be- 
tween the things she planted, and she 
would Jet me run up and down the paths 
to play.” 

What a pleasant memory! And it 
was true! Mother did plant her garden 
with paths so one could walk about; 
paths also made it easy to retrieve a lost 
ball, or eatch a wandering kitten. She 
planted common flowers, such as four- 
o’clock, petunia, daisy, and larkspur; 
explaining to the children that they could 
pick these without asking permission, but 
that they must not pick her other blooms. 
She let them help her weed the garden 
and taught them the names of the various 
growing things. 


I have growing at my porch a tiger lily 
which holds a memory. While my mother 
was very ill, my sister came to spend an 
afternoon; and after school was dismissed, 
her little girl also came. As it was 
necessary that the house be kept quiet, 
the child played out-of-doors. Mother 
asked about her, and whispered to me 
to give the baby a knife and tell her she 
might transplant some tiger lilies. “Does 
she know what they are?” I asked. “O, 
yes,” she whispered back, “She knows 
them and where they are.” I later on 
found this to be true, for the little hands 
had patiently dug many tiny plants and 
reset them at the edge of the porch, 
where, after an interval of some ten years, 
one still lives. 


The article in the February number of 
FLOWER GROWER, “My Mother and Her 
Flowers,” was especially interesting to 
me, for I too have inherited my mother’s 
garden; and in earing for it I am re- 
minded over and over of not only my 
mother but of her friends, who contributed 
a large proportion of the flowers in the 
garden. There are the little grape 
hyacinth, the dainty white violet, the tall 
stately Darwin tulip, and the gay banner 
rose. The givers are now all gone, but 
they live on in the growing flowers. 

It must be a fine thing to be able to 
indulge in a great variety of new and 
interesting flowers each year, but for pure 
pleasure I prefer my little garden which 
has been planted with things that were 
the gifts of friends, 


L, A., (Iowa) 
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(Photo courtesy of H. A, Hyde Co., 


Watsonville, Calif. 


Field of Freesias near Santa Barbara,x—home of millionaires 


Garden Facts and Philosophies 


By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


“What I wish to 
enrichment of 
tant as I 

influence 


bring out 
botanical and 


this, but 
Nature has 


regard 


which 


HEN you hear the word “estrel- 

litas”—little stars—perhaps you 

will first think of the lovely piece 
of music by that name, especially beauti- 
ful as a violin solo. . Well, we have from 
Mexico some charming flowers by that 
name meaning “little stars.” There they 
rrow wild on the hot countrysides, but 
here we cultivate these little white stars 
whose under side is striped a delicate 
green, and whose scent is so sweet. Whole 
books have been written on the beauties 
of the ancient gardens of Mexico. 

Do any of you still remember what a 
horse looks like? Some perhaps even own 
a relic of the past.” Well, if flies bother, 
stick a branch of common elder in his 
bonnet or harness; flies do not like the 
smell. A spray of tansy in a room lessens 
the fly menace. 


Why not begin to think of Christmas 
as early as now? While your garden is 
at its best, make a habit of taking snaps 
of this bed or that attractive nook, and 
make an album of the snaps, perhaps 
first tinting them in natural colors. What 
a prize gift to a eity friend who rarely 
has time to visit you, or to some member 
of the family far away! 

The blue of heaven is larger than the 
cloud.—E. B. Browninea 
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particularly 
zoological 
rather the 


concern the 
greatly impor- 
liberalizing 
gene rally.” 
—Dr. WiiuiaM E. RItrer 


does not 
knowle dge, 
enlarging and 


the public mind 


Although it may seem impossible to 
have too much of a good thing, that may 
actually happen when it comes to flowers; 
for great masses of one color, particularly 
if the color is some intensely-vivid one, 
do tire the eves. At least try to break 
it up with greens of some sort. The Gar- 
den Club of America, since it started in 
1913, has done much to stimulate interest 
in gardening and to educate people how 
to plant tastefully. 
dost not 
for physic. It 
is wholesome for thy body and good for 
thy mind.—WILLIAM PENN 


Love labor, for if thou want 


it for food, thou 


; 


maust 


How fragrant are the dainty freesias, 
and so easy of culture. One or two blos- 


soms will fill a room with their fragrance; 


then, a whole field of them in 
Freesias are one of a genus from 
South Africa, from whence comes so many 
of our beautiful flowers, and 
named after a Swedish botanist. The 
wild flowers of South Africa are many, 
and every Wednesday and Saturday 
morning in Cape Town, the Kaffirs may 
be seen squatting along Adderly street 
walks, behind great baskets of their lovely 
wares. By noon they are usually all sold 
out. 


Well 


imagine 
bloom! 


were so- 


1 


do I remember the 


first morning 


I opened my eyes in Cape Town, the 
guest of friends. Before me was a 
basket which looked to be full of dewy 
rosebuds and orchids, but on investiga- 
tion they proved to be only the covering 
of a huge bunch of grapes; that single 
bunch filling the goodly-sized basket. I 
am sure it measured at least two feet and 
possibly more, and I shall never forget my 
astonishment at its size. 


Often mammoth-sized fruits are far 
less sweet than smaller sizes, just as 
flowers cultivated to huge size are usually 
less fragrant it they happen to be sweet- 
smelline flowers. Strawberries of im- 
mcnse size are never so sweet as the small 
wild ones. There is an ancient and charm- 
ing custom in Italy known as the Feast of 
Strawberries at Nemi, at which time long 
processions of peasants march with bas- 
kets laden with strawberries to 
the chureh for a blessing of the harvest. 


luscious 


Speaking of fragrance, have you never 
noticed that have a 
pleasant fragrance all their own; and we 
don't mean either? 


some vegetables 


onions, 


Perhaps you have a roadside shop 
where you sell flowers, or fruits, or vege- 
tables. Attract attention of passing mo- 
torists by planting your front yard to 
imitate a great basket of flowers. Place 
around a huge round bed a woodwork or 
iron basketwork effect. The great oval 
handle can be wound most attractively 
with growing vines that do not get too 
unruly. Then you might your 
advertisement on top of the handle—*The 
Flower Basket.” If you sell fruit and 
vegetables, but not flowers, place a fresh 
spray of flowers on top of what people 
buy. City people will remember and re- 
turn, if only for the nice smiling flowers 
that accompany the other things. 


Did you know that colchicum or 
meadow saffron would without 
either soil or water; in fact requires little, 
if any, care? They have the ability to 
store up in their bulbs all that is neces- 
sary to produce blooms. Get 
and put them anywhere,—in a dish on the 
window sill, or on the tab!e,—and watch 
how they grow. The 
times two weeks at a time, and when these 
wilt, simply remove the dead flowers and 
Then later in the 
Fall, you ean plant them outside where 
they will bloom every Fall thereafter in 
great profusion; or if you prefer, take 
them up from the ground around July, 
dry them in the darkness for six weeks or 
two and then do as first sug- 
gested and allow them to bloom without 
soil or water. 


lace 
place 


crow 


some bulbs 


blooms last some- 


more come up at onee, 


months, 


Medicinally the plant is useful in gouty 
rheumatism, but as it is a _ eathartie, 
diuretic, and emetic, great care should be 
used in its employment. 

Nothing is beautiful from every point 
of view.—HORACE 

Thoreau, that great flower-lover, oddly 
enough saw no beauty in the iris but 
actually disliked the flowers, declaring: 
“They are too showy and gaudy, like 
some women’s bonnets.” 

A good many have written inquiring 
how to use yueea for washing the hair 


(Continued on page 587) 
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The Return of the Blossoming Houseplant 


HERE is every reason to believe 

that the Houseplant has come back 

to stay. After years of partial ban- 

ishment, these cheery winter com- 
panions have again taken honored places 
in our homes. Like the herb garden and 
the perennial border, Houseplants have 
been found too decorative and too usetul 
to be consigned to oblivion. 

The chief reason for the long unpopu- 
larity of window gardening was that the 
introduction of gas lighting, and later of 
eas stoves and steam heat, created condi- 
tions under which tender plants could 
barely exist. Discouraged flower lovers 
decided that such unproduetive plants 
should not be accorded houseroom, and in 
consequence the thousands of sunny win- 
dows filled with bright-green foliage and 
fragrant bloom became little more than a 
memory for a generation or two. Today 
we no longer have gas lighting, and we 
have learned how to treat the Houseplant 
under modern living conditions, by pro- 
viding the humid atmosphere which con- 
tributes to the well-being of human as 
well as vegetable life. As a reward we 
are again privileged to enjoy indoor 
bloom through the cold and barren winter 
montlis. 


OLD FAVORITES 


The old guard in the houseplant bat- 
talion should not be overlooked because of 
its years of faithful service. After all, it 
is not without reason that these plants 
have survived as the backbone of most 
window gardens. They are strong, sturdy, 
and inured to hardship. The beginner 
ean count on them not to disappoint, and 
the seasoned indoor gardener loves them 
for their unflagging willingness to grow 
and to bloom. 

The Geranium is the first of this group 
to come to mind. Since the days of our 
grandmothers, however, so many new and 
beautiful varieties have been introduced 
that no one need think of this old standby 
as Common or uninteresting. 

The several shades of Lady Washington 
will give variety in both blossom and leaf. 
A good double pink is Mrs. Lawrence and 
Fiat is a dependable, free-blooming sal- 
mon. Then too there is the brilliant 
Radio Red and the unusual single Prince 
of Orange, to mention but a very few. 

One of the great advantages of the ger- 
anium is its wide color range and many 
varying forms. Some people enjoy mak- 
ing eollections of the various seented 
types, though most of these have inecon- 
spicuous flowers. Among them are the 
Rose, Lemon, Nutmeg, Apple, and the 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Why should not the Housep!ant come back 
as Mrs. Grayson suggests? Surely those 
beauties of Nature which will produce bloom 
in the dull days of Winter, are even more 
valuable to us than the plants which flower 
outdoors. 
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By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


distinetive, velvety-leaved Mint geranium. 

For a cool loeation such as an enclosed 
porch, the Jvy geranium is pleasing for 
use in hanging baskets. Its ivy-shaped 
leaves and vine-like habit are enhanced 
by double and semi-double blossoms in 
various colors. 

As a Houseplant the geranium demands 
as much sun as it can get, and with a few 
exceptions will endure uncomplainingly 
the dry air of well-heated houses. A some- 





(Photo courtesy of New York Botanical Garden) 


Primula malacoides, “Fairy Primrose” 


what pot-bound condition and a soil not 
too rich will promote winter bloom. The 
leaves enjoy frequent sprinkling with a 
stiff brush or spray, but the plants do 
not thrive with too much moisture about 
the roots. 

Cuttings taken from parent plants, if 
severed at the joint, will root readily in 
moist sand. The wood for these evttings 
should be just hard enough to snap lke 
a fresh string bean. 

The Fuchsia is another splendid old fa- 
vorite for winter bloom indoors. Beeause 
of its preference for part shade, it is 
particularly weleome in the house. For 
winter blossoming, it is advisable to pur- 
chase young budded specimens from a 
grower, as this plant naturally blooms in 
Summer. 

There are many interesting fuchsias for 
those who are not satisfied with the com- 
mon “ear-drop” sort. Double ones are 
available and among them one which is 
almost white; and then there is a red- 
foliaged variety which is extremely decor- 
ative even when not in bloom. Another 
type has small, brilliant-red blossoms and 
a vine-like habit. 

When buying plants, make sure they 
are absolutely free from white fly, for this 
little pest loves the fuchsia and onee it 
has gained entrance to the window garden, 
a losing fight of spraying and despairing 
is the fate of the discouraged gardener. 

Fuchsias enjoy plenty of moisture and 
partial shade. Like the geranium, firm 
new-wood fuchsia cuttings will root 
readily in moist sand. 

The Begonia is perhaps the most varied 
and the most satisfactory of all old- 


fashioned Houseplants. Everyone knows 
the several members of the semperflorens 
group which are often the only plants 
which can be coaxed into bloom in an 
amateur’s window garden, where living 
conditions for more tender flowers are not 
ideal. This type of begonia requires 
plenty of sunshine and first-class drain- 
age. Water must not be permitted to 
stand in the saucer beneath the plant or 
the roots may promptly rot. One of the 
pleasing characteristics of the semper- 
florens group is the deep color which the 
foliage takes on especially if exposed to 
full sun. This, together with the continu- 
ous red or pink blossoms, makes it a real 
life-saver to the indoor gardener, 

The various star begonias are contented 
in partial shade and are winter bloomers; 
while the well-known Rex or Beefsteak 
begonia, a shade-lover, is grown chiefly 
for the handsome foliage since the flowers 
are insignificant. 

Another decorative, foliage group well 
worth trying is represented by the follow- 
ing list: Albo-picta, argenta guttata, 
thurstoni, and coralline lucerna. The lat- 
ter boasts long clusters of rose-colored 
blossoms, in addition to its great dark 
leaves with their silver markings. 

Heliotrope has the double delight of 
colorful winter bloom and delicious frag- 
rance. In buying plants, insist on the 
scented varieties. The unscented helio- 
trope is a sturdy grower with fine flower 
heads and robust leaves, and the inex- 
perienced purchaser chooses it for its 
thrifty appearance, only to learn later to 
her sorrow that it is not fragrant. 

Give your heliotrope a very sunny posi- 
tion and water it freely. It strains to- 
ward the light and must be occasionally 
pruned of straggling branches. 


MODERN HOUSEPLANTS 


The African Violet is the brightest and 
most accommodating of the newer flow- 
ers which have recently found favor for 
indoor gardening. Its attractive rosettes 
of foliage and beautiful violet blossoms 
are unexcelled for color in the house and 
it likes a shady location. Its chief pe- 
euliarity is that it will not survive fre- 
quent wetting of its foliage or root crown. 
When watering, apply the stream directly 
into the pot, but do not permit the water 
to flow over the crown of young leaves. 
Do not water again until the soil has be- 
come dry. 

Primulas have become popular as 
Houseplants during the past few years, 
and the most satisfactory types for such 
use are the dainty Baby or Fairy and the 
sturdy, long-flowering Chinese primroses. 

Sunshine, coolness, and plenty of water 
are essential to the health of primulas; 
and they must be watered, as in the case 
of the African violet, without wetting the 
root crown. 

Kalanchoe coccinea is a neweomer 
which has established itself very firmly in 
the hearts of indoor gardeners. It is a 
succulent with heads of small, brilliant- 
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ifier for the atmosphere. An upstairs ba) 
window is preferable, because it is not 
so near the gas fumes from the kitchen, 
which many plants will not endure. 


GENERAL CARE 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
need for moisture in the air about House- 
plants. A pool, such as that suggested in 
the last paragraph, or even open dishes 
of water standing near the plants will 
help greatly, as will frequent sprinkling 
of the leaves of all plants which do not 
object to wet foliage. 

Though a direct draft is not good, 
Houseplants need and thrive on plenty of 
fresh air. 

It is well to watch the plants recom- 
mended for shady locations and discover 
just how much shade each will endure. I 
have found that most plants need more 
sun, rather than less. Of course there are 
exceptions to this rule, but it is wise to 
keep this in mind when dealing with 
shade-loving plants indoors. 

Examine the undersides of the leaves 
and stems of Houseplants frequently for 
aphids and other insect pests, and spray 
with nicotine if any appear. The un- 
natural house conditions make it difficult 
to keep plants free of these, and con- 
stant vigilance is necessary if one would 
keep ahead of the bugs. 

When repotting Houseplants, (usually 
this is done in May), be sure to place a 
piece of broken pot over the drainage 
hole in the flower pot; then sand or ashes, 
and then the soil mixture. Houseplants 
spend the Summer with their pots sunk 
to the rim in the garden, in suitable loea- 





(Photo courtesy of New York Botanical Garden) 





Christmas Begonia, Lady Mac 


red flowers which stay fresh and colorful dow may be framed with clambering 


for from two to three weeks. Other va- sprays of creepers and climbing vines, tions, and should be taken up again be- 
rieties of kalanchoe recently introduced, supported here and there by a thumb fore the end of August and stood against 
produce flower heads of pink, orange, tack. Against the glass, hanging recep-  g eool stone wall or on the poreh to re- 
purple, yellow, and white. The plant re-  tacles will hold sprigs of spring-blooming ever from the shock before being taken 
quires a sandy soil, bright sunlight, and shrubs foreed to early bloom. From the  jndoors. They should then be allowed to 
plenty of water. ceiling, hanging pots are suspended. acclimate themselves to the house atmos- 

The two Maricas, Northiana and Nearest the light, cluster the sun-loving phere before the heat is turned on. In 
Gracilis, are seen today in almost every plants, backed by those which ean get this way they do not get the triple shock 
window garden though they are seldom along nicely with part shade. A pool in all at one time of being dug up, brought 
sold by growers. They have apparently the center of the shelf will do double duty into dull house light, and subjected t 
spread from house to house by gift and as a mirror for the blossoms and a humid- artificial heat. 


trade, until they are as common today as 
was the aspidistra two generations ago. 
These obliging plants have ifis-like leaves 
which grow in a graceful fan. The blos- 
soms which appear in February are like 
delicate bi-colored iris blooms, and are 
borne near the tips of leaf-like stalks. 
Though the flowers live but a day, they 
are very lovely and the gracilis often 
bears many flowers at one time. I counted 
twenty-eight blooms on my largest plant 
one snowy winter morning. 

The plant endures unbelievable neglect 
and ill treatment. It does not complain 
at heat or cold, and it lives through 
drought and over-watering. It is happiest 
at blossom-time in a cool, sunny window 
with plenty of water. After the blooms 
have died and the stalks droop toward the 
ground, a tiny new plant will be found 
to have formed where the blossoms with- 
ered. These can be cut off, together with 
the tip of the stalk, and potted at once. 
They will grow cheerfully and will soon 
be sturdy plants. 








PRACTICAL AND ARTISTIC ARRANGEMENT 














A sun poreh or bay window facing 


south is ideal for Houseplants. The win- Blossom of Marcia gracilis 
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November Activities in Southern Gardens 


By JULIA LESTER DILLON, (S. C.) 


LANTING pansies, violas, and 

English daisies, is the first work of 

the month. Since these are all cold- 

weather plants, they should be given 
a deep rich soil, room to develop, and 
preferably a sunny situation, Planted in 
deep shade, pansies have smaller blooms 
with longer Violas grow any- 
where. Daisies like full sun. 


stems. 


For best effects use pansies in separate 
Kven in very small gardens 
charming pictures can be made. The sil- 
very-lilae of Blue Boy, with daffodils and 
California poppies in orange and yellow, 
erowing in the she'ter of a forsythia or 
A deeper 
contrast 1s by using the rich 
purple ot Lord Beacons field, These two 
varieties with the ultramarine-blue_ of 
Lake of Thun show up well with primrose, 
flesh-pink, white, or 
drummondi. 


eolors. 


near the spireas wil be good. 
obtained 


chamois-rose phlox 


and 
dark 


Golden Golden Yellow are 
fine purple hya- 
cinths which must also be planted now. 
hyacinths with the yellow pansies 
for a ground cover, make beautiful beds 
in the box-bordered formal gardens. They 
with white 


) eel 


foils for blue or 


< hese 


eood 
] 
1 


are also 


corntlowers, 


poppi 3, and arks purs. 
The rich mahogany shades of Alp Glow 
pans s vo Well with lilae shades of can ly- 


tult, 
and white eypsophila. 


blue cornflowers, lavender Jarkspur, 


very garden and park should have 
beds of mixed pansies, which the children 
adore. Teaeh them to ask permission, and 
give them the joy of picking pansies day 
after dav. They will learn without ques- 


tion to leave the other tlowers alone and 
pick only the pansies. For the pleasure 
it gives the clildren to have the flowers, 
and tor the less ns of restraint it teaches 
include the mixed pansies in your order. 

Where gardens are small, club orders 


colors 


for the 
and in this way 


made; 
even the smallest garden 


separ te should be 


call have its definite eolor scheme. 
ae i] } . 
Violas bloom longer than the pansies 
and self SOW, SO they do not have to be 
replanted each year. White 
QYucen, Arkwright 


Pe rfection, 

Ruby, Lord 
Ne | on, or mixed violas, will be good any- 
The pure-white under a 
planting of Salmon polvanthas, 


Apricot 
where. ones 
Spray 
with here and there a deep purple plant, 
were a source of pleasure and beauty for 
months last year. 
English daisies give definite masses of 
pink and white and are much liked by 
many gardeners. Plant them now. 


Use exhibition hyacinths for strong 
eolor A dozen cot the deep blue 
planted in the bed with the phlox subulata 
will give a rich effeet for weeks. White, 
veilow, dark and light blue, light and 
dark pink, and royal purple,—they can 


notes. 


v1d5 





be relied on for the first year only. If 
taken»up immediately after the foliage 
ripens, they can be carried on for a few 
vears. Carpet the beds with pansies for 
a ground cover. 


So many of the spring bulbs and 
flowers are yellow that the introduction 
of tulips in their soft shades of 
lavender, red, maroon, and deep purple, 
greatly enriches and beautifies the garden. 
Plant them in groups of a dozen or more. 
Darwins are best, although every type can 
be grown with success, 


rose, 





Plant the tulips first; and then instead 
of using the pansies or violas which are 
most often seen, broadeast the seeds of 
nemoplila insignis, baby blue eyes, over 
the plantings. These dainty heavenly- 
blue flowers will carpet the ground; and 
with rose-pink tulips like Clara Butt or 
La France, the white of Avalon or the 
deeper carmine of Pride of Haarlem, 
the picture will be not on'y different but 
artistic and enticing. 


Plant hollies now. Use ilex opaca for 
specimens; ilex vomitoria, the Yaupon 
holly, tor hedges and foundation plant- 
ings; ilex cornuta, the Chinese holly, for 
accents and notes in the bord¢rs. 
Use the Christmas berry, ilex cassine, for 
shrubbery borders. Buy them trom a 
eood nursery, defoliate before planting, 
and the wealth of searlet will 
make feasts for the birds and delightful 
color notes in the garden and house. 


strong’ 


berries 


Most of the 
be planted 
purchased, ba 


early-floweriig trees must 
Doewocds should be 
and buriapped, if 
wanted the first year. 
Often they are dug trom the woods and 
being stock from second-growth, burned- 


now. 
’ , 4 
lea, 


spring bloom 1 


over land never bloom. 
stock to start with. 


> 4 . va > 
better get good 


Kvery garden can find room for one 
flowering cherry tree, those lovely exoties 
from China and Japan. The late bloomers 
are best;—the early-flowering are often 
killed back by late frost. The double- 
pink Kofuge n or James Hi. V eitch is one 
of the most satisfactory. 

Prunus pissardi, the  purple-leaved 
plum, is one of the most attractive of the 
early-spring trees. It grows too large for 
the small garden, but makes fine park- 
way plantings and is most effective when 
used in this way. 
Of the flowering erabs, malus floribunda 
first. Its carmine buds and elus- 
ters of rose-pink flowers make it one of 
the loveliest pictures of ear'y Spring. 
Use it as a specimen in the wide shrub- 
bery border, and plant underneath it the 
common white iris, with the blue of scilla 
campanulata; and for a ground cover use 
the pastel tints of Virginian stocks. 


comes 


The sweet-scented native erabapple, 


12. What appl 


malus cornarious, has no peer for garden, 
lawn, or as a street tree. The dwart 
crabapples, Parkmani and _ Bechtelii, 
bloom later and make fine specimens any- 
where. All of the crabapples should be 
planted now and no choice can go wrong. 


Syringa vulgaris and villosa are cool- 
weather planis; and whie many claim 
that lilaes will not grow well in the South, 
if they are planted where they are shel- 
tered from the sun of the afternoons tliey 
flourish and bloom beautifully. Syringa 
persica will grow in full sun. 





For splendid specimens and_ early 
bloom, use the magnolia soulangeana, 
the finest of the exotic magnolias. Mag- 
nolia purpurea nigra makes a_ broad 


round-headed shrub that requires much 
room. Magnolia stellata is the earliest, 
and for starry effects among the ever- 
greens is unexeelled. Use with nandinas, 
laurustinus, or pittosporums. 

Where the lawns are wide and space is 
not limited, the magnolia grandiflora is 
indicated. Defoliate before planting. 


Hardiness of Roses by Classes 


oe gardeners who plan to add 
Roses to their gardens will find that 
Roses generally are classed in the order ol 
their hardiness, as follows: 
Roses, Hybrid 
Hybrid Teas, and Teas. 
The first will seldom winter-kill in the 
most severe climates of the United States. 
The second will survive quite severe Win- 
with some protection. As a 
the Hybrid Teas are only shghtly less 
hardy than the Hybrid Perpetuals. Teas 
are grown principally in the South. 
Species Roses, although much different 


Species Perpetuals, 


1 
Class, 


ters 


] 


than our Wild Roses, resemble them in 
many ways. They should be used a: 
shrubs rather than as eut-flower pro- 
ducers. The other three classes produce 


fewer but larger flowers on longer stems, 
and should not be depended upon to serve 
as shrubbery. 


Apple Guessing Contest 
1. What apple is a 7 
plants? 
2, What apple is weighed? 
3. What apple do we get in Winter? 
j. What apple is a 
>. What apple 


di ink an 


a juice of 


SOvVETE ign ? 


is turning verdant? 


6. What apple is a trimming for a lady’s 
coat? 

7. What apple gets the first row in a 
theatre? : 

8. What apple represents a man in th 


Civil War? 
9, What apple is 
senses ? 
10. What appl 
1/1. What apple 


highly pleasing to the 


and a color? 
is a lady of rank? 


is Russian? 


S a state 


will be 
Ramblings 


(Answers 
Wayside 


found at the end of 
Department.) 
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Timely Suggestions for November 


By ESTHER C. GRAYSON, (N. J.) 


But yesterday, the Indian summer sun 
Carressed November with his languid eye, 


Today the clouds are dark, the wind is high 


And softly fall the snowflakes, one by one. 


T is during November that we usually 
feel the first touch of Winter. We 
wake up one morning to find that a 

real hard freeze has occurred during the 
night, and then woe betide us all the 
important garden tasks have not been at- 


+ 


tended to in time. 


If tulips were not planted late in Oc- 
tober, there is still time early in November 
to put them in. They should be placed 
five to eight inches deep and about eight 
nches apart inas nny Good 
and wuth- oneal soil are es- 
When tulips are planted thus 
late, it is advisable to apply a light mulch 


aiter the treezes. 


Mulehing of perennial borders, bulb 
beds, ete., should be attended to after the 
first freeze. In this way you will not 
rabbits, moles, and other small 
animals, with warm winter quarters close 
to a toothsome food supply of roots and 
bulbs. 


location. 
drainage 


sential. 


FTOUunad 


. ee | 
provide 


To assure a neat mulch, stake about the 
required lengths of twelve-inch 
chicken wire and fill in the spaces with 
dead leaves to the required depth. Pruned 
branches will hold the muleh in place 
until it has settled i 


areas 


If the transplenting of any perennials 
has been neglected, this ean still be done 
during Take care, however, 
that water does not stand about the roots 
through the Winter. drainage is 
especially important when planting at this 


season, 


November. 


Good 
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Houseplants 
the first few 
that their new 


need special care during 

weeks indoors. Make sure 
situations suit them—that 
they have enough sunshine, fresh air, 
water, and moisture, in the atmosphere. 
Keep a sharp eye out for insect pests, 
and spray at once if any appear. 


Espaliered fruit trees are a delightful 
and useful addition to any garden. Have 
you always wanted some? If so, why not 
order a few? They can be planted in 
November, according to the exact diree- 
tions of the grower from whom they are 
purchased, 


Top dressing can be applied to low 
spots in the lawn this month. Do not 
make the dressing more than two inches 
thick or the grass may not be able to get 
through next Spring. 


If you are planning to plant roses early 
next Spring, November is a 
make the bed ready for the reception of 
the new bushes. The rose bed should be 
sheltered from north and northwest winds 
and open in other directions; as 
need free air circulation. Good drainage 
is important and a naturally well-drained 
location should be selected. The first step 
is to dig down at least twelve inches—fif- 
teen to eighteen inches is even better. 
After the soil has been removed from the 
bed, the subsoil should be loosened up 
with a pick, and four to six inches of 
sod, well mixed with rotted manure, is 
then placed in the excavation. Leaf-mold, 
peatmoss, or compost can be substituted 
for manure if none can be secured. Above 


good time to 


roses 


this goes a heavy dressing of coarse bone- 
meal or crushed bone, one to two pounds 
to thirty square feet. Next comes four or 
five inches of good soil mixed with finely- 
pulverized peatmoss or compost; and 
as the very top crust of this rose-bed pie, 
a layer of well-worked soil, unfertilized. 
If such a bed is made now, in the Spring 
when one hundred and one things are to 
be done in the garden, you will not be 
tempted to put in your without 
proper preparation of the soil. 


roses 


shrubs 
there are some 


Though most hardy 


are pruned 
In Spring, 


which require 


attention in late Fall or Winte These 
are the shrubs which bloom on new wood 
and consequently require dormant prun- 


ing. The Rose of Sharon, honeysuckle, 
buddleia, tamarix, smoke tree, and clematis 
Jackmanil are among the more common 
shrubs for November or December prun- 
ing. Suckers can also be removed from 
the lilaes at this time and dead stalks 
from all and perennial vines. 
These last must also be eut back where 
necessary to prevent their running ram- 
pant over frames, ete. 


shrubbery 


window 


Sprays of English ivy, eut from new 
wood, will root in water in a_ sheltered 
spot outdoors; and may then be brought in 
to grow through the Winter in a elear- 
glass container situated in a sunny win- 
dow. <A hanging container is attractive 
and seems to agree even better with the 
ivy than a glass jar on the sill. Dark 

usually permit 
light to penetrate to the roots, and 
as a result the branches die. As the vine 
grows from its water-fed roots, it ean be 
trained about the window frame. 


colored olass does not 


enough 


If you have a vegetable garden or fall 
fruits, many of these ean be stored for 
winter use. Pears wrapped in tissue 
paper and Jaid in a cupboard drawer will 
gradually ripen. turnips, 


> 
Beets, carrots, 


and other root vegetables, keep best at a 
temperature ot abo il 35 deeree : Squas] 
prefer a dry location at about 45 degrees. 
Only perlect Spe cimens should 20 into 
storage as one bruised app'e or imperfect 
squash will spread its contagion to the 


sound produce, 


A 1res ZIN® weather ; pproac hes, teach 
the winter birds that they may 
you for food, 
convenient loea where the birds ean 
find a twig or other foothold on which to 
perch while £¢ it, and fill the 
feeding trays daily. 


eount on 
Hane out bits of suet in 


tions 


‘asting upon 


during 


Re pair 


arbors, 


sagged 


posts. 


November any 
broken trellises, or rotted 
There wi'l be more time now for this job 


than during the crowded days of Spring. 
If vou have many trees on your prop- 
erty, this is a good time to go over them 
and make minor repairs, in case you are 
not in a position to call in a tree exper 
at the abra- 
painted 


sions oft the 
lead paint. 


Kresh wounds or 
should be 
promptly with creosote 01 


moment. 
bark 


If an old wound has been negleeted and 
decay has set in around it, causing a 
cavity, all dead wood should be seraped 
and cut away until only sound wood is 
exposed, The area is then painted with 
ereosote or lead paint. If water stands 


(Continued on page 587) 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


OVEMBER marks the beginning 

of a very interesting period in 

the calendar, although one to 
which many people do not look torward 
with enthusiasm, and that is the leafless 
portion of the year. As the twelve 
months are in the North pretty evenly 
divided between the leafy and leafless 
seasons, it is well that we come to a 
better understanding of what the latter 
offers us, since we must all experience 
this phase of Nature. 

The trees of October, heavily clothed 
in a riot of colortul leaves, contrast 
greatly with the bare trees of November. 
But that is nothing to mourn about, be- 
Nature makes amends in other 
while the trees are taking their 
rest. Even now we may see the leaves 
of next Spring in their early stage; 
each bud wrapped tightly and protected 
by a varnish-like substance to keep out 
rain and snow. All through the Winter 
we may watch the compact little buds 
with increasing interest, because we 
know the approach otf Spring will be 
heralded by the enlarging buds. 

One of the striking features of the 
leafless trees, especially of those in our 
dooryards where we know them so well, 
is the discovery of bird nests which we 


cause 
ways, 


did not know existed. Just a few feet 
above us the nests were built and the 
babies raisedi—yet in many instances 


nothing about it. It may be 
hanging nest, fastened at 
the end of a slender branch; or the heavy 
nest of a robin plastered in the crook 
of a limb; or the few little sticks criss- 
cross that served as a nursery for young 
doves. 


we knew 
an oriole’s 


In the leafless dooryard shrubbery we 
discover the nests ot sparrows, 
cardinals, chipping sparrows, and _ eat- 
birds. Although in the Spring we may 
have been convinced that a few of those 
birds were nesting near us, often we do 


SsOn” 


not find the nests until the leaves have 
fallen. 
The leafless trees themselves are 


worthy of more than passing attention. 
The elm, for instanee, is as. graceful 
without its foliage as with it; the droop- 
ing branches forming intrieate tracings 
against the sky. Beech trees, their 
sturdy trunks eovered with smooth, 
gray bark, always show to good advan- 


tage whether the sun is shining or the 
air misty. So it is with every leafless 
tree ;—we find a certain type of beauty. 


In contrast, many oak trees hold their 
brown, dry leaves all through the 
Winter, making pleasant rustling musie 
with every breeze. 


In November when we like to think 
of plant life just beginning its long 
winter rest, we may be somewhat startled 
to find, on a ramble, the 
witeh-hazel. This shrub, with the strane 
habit of blooming in early Winter, also 
has another characteristie worthy of men- 


blossoms of 
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tion. When its seeds are finally ripe, 
more than a year after the shrub blos- 
soms, they shoot out and away from the 
shrub like tiny cannon balls. 


This time of year we think of insect 
life as having fallen victim of frosts, al- 
though every warm day brings certain 
ones to light. The frail, tiny midges fre- 
quently come out in November sunshine to 
bob and dance about in great numbers; 
and other species creep out from under 
stones and other shelters, lured by the 
warmth ot the sun. 


November nights are inclined to be 
cloudy, but when the sky is bright we see 
our old friends, the winter stars, which are 
loveliest of all. 


The birds of Winter come in 
great deal of attention at this time. As a 
rule they are more friendly than our 
summer birds, although certain species 
are with us the year around. Feeding 
the birds, and taking every precaution not 
to frighten them, go a long way toward 
giving them confidence. It really is sur- 
prising what may be done with even the 
wildest birds, if we have patience. 


for a 


It is by no means for our amusement 
alone that we make it pleasant for the 
birds, if we place any value on our trees, 
shrubs, and other plants. With the in- 
sect army an ever-present menace, the 
greater number of birds we entice on our 
premises, the greater will be the insect 
control. 


Birds prefer their natural foods of 
weed seeds, worms, and insects; but they 
are often hard-pressed to find them when 
the weather is severe. Feeding them daily 
will bring them to us in numbers, but it 
will not cause them to neglect their natural 
food. While the birds are earnestly work- 
ing about our premises, we shall be highly 
entertained by their anties, paying us 
many times over for the little we have 
done for them. 


All that is necessary to enjoy the 
months ahead is an observing eye and an 
inquiring mind. Having them, we need 
never have a dull minute day or night, 
Summer or Winter. 


The Secret of Lupine Culture 


HE reeent inquiry in THe FLower 
GroWeER for information on the eul- 
ture of Lupines is just one more indica- 
tion that Amerean gardeners are begin- 
ning to realize the beauty of this lovely 
flower. : 


For years it has been in bad repute 
because of its refusal to tolerate eultiva- 
tion. Although a few miles away it 
might grow wild in utmost profusion, 
gardeners experienced failure after fail- 
ure. Some years ago, I began to study 
this genus in an attempt to see why it 
would not grow for me. : 

A partial solution was found in the 
fact that in the wild it never grew in 
heavy clays or in soils that lacked drain- 





When 
plants seemed to do better than’ without 
it, but even then would not persist more 
than the first season. 


age, supplied with drainage, 


It then occurred to me that the Lupine 
belongs to the great family of Legumi- 
nosae. This is the same group. to 
which belong such important plants as 
Beans, Peas, Clovers, Alfalfas, and 
many other nitrogen-gathering plants. 
Since the appearance of the lupine plant 
just before passing away forever was 
the same as that of legumes grown on 
“clover-sick” soils, 1 was led to conelude 
that the reason for my failure was the 
lack of the bacteria which is essential 
to the growth of this family. Subse- 
quent experiments proved that I was 
100% right, and that supplying the cor- 
rect inoculating bacteria results in a per- 
fect stand of Lupines, to the envy of all 
gardening neighbors. 

The relation between this organism or 
soil bacterium and the legume plant is 
a fascinating one. Unlike most plants, 
the Lupine (and other legumes as well) 
cannot take nitrogen direct from the soil, 
but must depend on this bacterium to 
manufacture nitrogen for it from the 
air. This is the reason why legumes must 
have well-drained soils,;—they need more 
air around the roots than most plants. 

In return for this service, the plant 
grows a comfortable home for the bae- 
terium, by forming hard knots on the 
roots. These organisms are completely 
harmless to human beings;—I have swal- 
lowed several billions of them in eulture 
form to prove their innocuousness. 

Most legumes like a limed soil, but I 
advise the use of caution with lime. Just 
enough to neutralize any acidity is what 
is wanted. If you use too much, you burn 
up the humus in the soil, which cre- 
ates conditions untavorable to bacterial 
growth, 

The best way to supply the necessary 
bacteria is to find some spot where the 
Lupine grows wild in quantity. Dig up 
a bushel of soil (include the roots of the 
wild Lupines if you can) and on a cloudy 
day (or in the evening after the sun has 
gone down) strew this soil over your 
lupine bed. Rake or hoe in this top 
dressing to cover the bacteria before the 
sun comes up. Plant your lupine seed 
where it is to grow—and wait. I advise 
planting where they are to grow because 
the lupine taproot is difficult to move. 

If you prefer to start them inside, use 
pots and transplant without breaking 
the soil. 

If you are not able to get fresh soil, 
or are afraid of introducing weed seed, 
(a serious risk in some regions), buy a 
good legume culture from your seedsman. 
The culture must be specifically for 
Lupines and be marked to that effeet 
on the package, as the bacteria that will 
inoculate other legumes may not work 
on Lupines. 

have also made cultures by mixing 
a strong glue solution, and mashing up 
the roots of half a bushel of lupine roots 
in the mixture. This is allowed to stand 
for three or four days in a dark, warm 
place, and the whole mess poured onto 
the lupine plot. 

R. M. Carveron, (IIL) 
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In cans or in their natural state, they are tucked 
away in gloomy cellars for use throughout the Winter 


Vegetable Garden Chats 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


O the easual observer, the end of 

the garden year may seem well over 

before the advent of November, but 
the gardener himself knows better. There 
is much to be done this month as well 
as next month, In facet, there is no time 
of year that we cannot find garden work 
to be done to advantage. 


One of November’s most important 
garden tasks is gathering in and storing 
away the late vegetables, which keep 
much better during the Winter if al- 
lowed to remain in the ground as late as 
weather permits. This applies especially 
to cabbage and turnips, which ordinary 
frosts do not harm in the least. 


3ut the weather is so fickle, we must 
wateh carefully and use our best judg- 
ment concerning the final removal of the 
late vegetables. 

Cabbage may be kept very satisfactor- 
ily if all loose and decayed leaves are re- 
moved when cut from the stalks. If 
cabbage is taken in shortly after a rain, 
it is a good plan to lay papers on the 
cellar floor and place the cabbage on 
them for a few days to dry off a bit. 
The heads which are solid and otherwise 
in good shape may then be wrapped in 
paper, after which store in a dark corner 
or bin in the vegetable cellar. 

Cellar temperatures have much to do 
with the successful keeping of vegetables 
in their natural state. A low, even tem- 
perature is best for this purpose. 

When one feels the weather may not be 
trusted further, the turnips should be 
pulled and the tops eut off closely, al- 
though eare should be given not to eut 
into the crown of the vegetable. Turnips 
packed in sand will insure their crispness 
all through the Winter. The surplus crop 
may be piled loosely in an out-of-the-way, 
dark corner, where we may look for 
them in February, the tops covered with 
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tender sprouts. These make delicious 
greens prepared with a hot dressing, and 
with tidbits of browned bacon sprinkled 
over the top. 


Early November may find carrots still 
in the garden. These too should be 
topped and packed in sand. 

Celery comes in for attention the first 
of November, if it has not been eared for 
previously. It should be pulled and its 
roots packed closely together in boxes of 
earth. If a quantity remains to be taken 
in, a very satisfactory method will be to 
block off a corner or small portion of the 
cellar floor; after which bring in enough 
earth in which to set the roots. Not a 
great quantity of soil is needed, as the 
celery is packed together as much as possi- 
ble. If it is kept in a cool, dark place, it 
will soon bleach and become very tender. 
As warned before, do not attempt to 
freshen stored-away celery by sprinkling 
tops with water; this may start decay. 

A few buckets of good garden earth 
carried in and set away in shed or any 
place where it is dry, will come in handy 
during the Winter for house plants, and 
for starting boxes of seeds next Febru- 
ary and March. It is so easy to get the 
soil at this time, and so difficult a little 
later when the ground is frozen, or is a 
sodden mass. 

November and December are clean-up 
months in the garden. Pull and stack 
all the old vines and stalks so they may 
dry sufficiently to burn. This destroys in- 
sects and their eggs that the refuse may 
be harboring, and with it out of the way 
the garden is neat throughout the Winter. 

Chickweed, the crawling mallow, and 
other weeds that are green and hearty at 
this time, and which are usually found in 
the garden, should be taken out by the 
roots and tossed into the all-consuming 
bonfire. 


With the old stalks and weeds cleared 
away, select a place for a green-onion bed 
in a spot that will not be needed for early 
garden activities next Spring. If onions 
for winter use were raised in the garden, 
cull them over and remove all the small 
If these are planted now in a bed 
that has good drainage, they will be ready 
for the table weeks before the spring- 
planted sets. They should be planted deep 
enough so that freezing, thawing, and 
rains will not bring them to the surface. 


ones, 


Rhubarb and asparagus is in line for 
mulching in early December. Stable 
manure with plenty of straw is very good 
for this purpose; but if that is hard to 
find, a good coating of leaves will do. 


The final garden work for December 
may very appropriately be the putting 
away of the garden tools in a dry place; 
going through the left-over seeds, saving 
what we may use next Spring, and throw- 
ing away the others. This done, it is 
time to gather up the various seeds we 
put away from time to time to dry, from 
certain vegetables of our own, we wished 
to save. Seal them in envelopes or pack- 


ages, and label. These things done, we 
may feel that the slate is clean for the 
New Year close at hand, when we shall 
start all over again in the Vegetable 


Garden. 


Garden Asparagus as Greenery 
A SPARAGUS is preferred by many 


for the foliage in flower arrangement. 
In Midsummer the regular asparagus 
cutting-bed is not very pretty, the foliage 
being dull colored and usually not nicely 
shaped, as it is too loose. I sow aspara- 
gus seed thickly in any out-of-the-way 
place especially to be used for this 
purpose, 

This I begin using as soon as the first 
sprouts are fully developed and eut all 
Summer jong. In the Fall I take up a 
few roots and bed inside, and have nice 
foliage all Winter. 

If cut too closely the plants will even- 
tually die, but that can be easily gov- 
erned. The seed is cheap, and there are 
always out-of-the-way spots where a fresh 
bed can be coming on. 


H. L. Rice, (Texas) 


Tune In On Nature 


1. How can one distinguish a 


femal 


cricket from a male of the species? 


2, If a plant root in its growing comes 
against a stone or other unyielding 
substance. what happens? 

3. Does an elephant have more than one 


set of teeth during its long life-span? 
}. Does the house fly live over Winter in 
the adult stage? 
5. What animal is the 
6. Approximately 
giraffe? 
7. Are rattlesnakes found in all parts of 
the world? 
8. W hy is it that the 
on branch or twig? 


tallest mammal? 
how tall is a newborn 


swift cannot perch 


9. For what number of years does the 
brown bear continue growing? 

10, Approximately how many species of 
snakes live on the earth? 


(Answers will be found at the end of Wayside 
Ramblings Department. ) 
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A Spring Tragedy Among 
Mountain Bluebirds’ 


By ESTHER E. REEKS, (Colo.) 


HEN the cold March winds blow 
and heavy snows fall after the 
first warm spell of Spring, we 
may sit by our fires in comfort, but what 
of the birds that have returned to their 
northern nesting sites a little too soon? 
That there are sometimes widespread 
tragedies among Bluebirds, at least, was 
attested in Boulder, Colorado, last Spring. 
This town nestles close to the foothills 
of the Rockies, and it is usual for the 
Mountain Bluebirds, which winter to the 
south, but nest here and on up to the 
higher peaks, to return late in February 
or early in March. Most years they seem 
to be able to find enough food to keep 
them alive and warm until Spring. 
After a week of warm sunny weather, 


a heavy snow fell, followed by a drop. 


in temperature that sent the mereury 
down to thirteen below. Unable to obtain 
food or proper shelter, the Bluebirds 
dropped dead by seores. Kind-hearted 
citizens sought to rescue them, but in most 
instances their plight was not discovered 
in time. 

On the evening of March 10, one 
resident living close to the mountains was 
puzzled by the fact that his chimney 
suddenly failed to carry off the fumes 
from his gas furnace. When the service 
man arrived, it was found that the flue 
was filled with Bluebirds. Eighty-five 
were removed, fifty of which were still 
alive. These were intelligently cared for 
until the weather moderated and the 
greater number survived. 

That same night, it was reported to the 
local company of militia that a flock of 
Bluebirds had dropped exhausted in the 
snow outside the armory. Arms were laid 
down and all hands went to the rescue. 
Forty of the birds were recovered and 
kept in the squad room until it was safe 
to let them out. 

At another place, a broken window 
pane in a shed allowed many birds to find 

*Epiror’s Note:—I am especially pleased 
to print this plain statement of fact from 
Miss Reeks, because it proves that weather 
conditions are one of the important agencies 
which destroy bird life. It is probable, indeed, 
that the weather, and especially sudden changes 
in the weather, kills more birds than all the 
other enemies of bird life combined. 


People who condemn cats and feel that 
cats damage bird life greatly, are wrong in 


their conclusion, Cats may be destructive 
in sections where there are plenty of cats 
and comparatively few birds, but in average 
conditions throughout the country, cats do 


little damage to birds. For instanee, we have 
a house cat that has the six acres of home- 
grounds to travel over, and he does. not 
limit himself to that, but he seldom brings 
in a bird. He has not caught a dozen birds 
throughout the season, and he has brought 
in more mice than he has birds. When he 
does bring in anything, it is a noticeable 
exception and not the rule; and in most cases 
he comes in after his night of activity ready 
for a good breakfast, which to us is proof 
that he is not doing much damage to the 
natural wild life which surrounds us. 

Just study this article which Miss Reeks 
has given us, as an example of what happens 
to bird life when weather conditions are 
against them, and just imagine the many 
such instances which actually happen, but 
cannot be reported because they are unobserved, 

MADISON COOPER 
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refuge within. When the storm abated, 
the building was diseovered to contain 
nearly one hundred Bluebirds, as well 
as a few Robins. A place was cleared 
just outside, and warm water and an 
abundance of food put out, and it is 
believed that practically all survived. 

A Bluebird will not eat seeds or other 
dry foodstuffs, their natural bill of fare 
consisting almost entirely of insects. Aside 
from berries and fruits, hard-boiled egg 
yolk seemed to be the most welcome meal 
offered them; while ground raw meat 
and bread crumbs soaked in milk were 
not refused in some instances. The birds, 
too, seemed extremely grateful for warm 
water offered them to drink. 


Fish Hawk, Bald Eagle and Crow 


HAD read of Bald Eagles robbing 

Fish Hawks, but I little thought IL 
would ever be lucky enough to see the 
piratieal drama. 

However, as I stood one day in the 
edge of an orange grove, I saw a Fish 
Hawk poising or hovering over a Florida 
lake. Suddenly the Hawk dropped— 
splash. Then his long, curved wings lifted 
him trom the water and in one claw was 
a fish about a foot long. The Hawk 
started to flap heavily toward his favorite 
perch on the dead top of a tall cypress. 

As I was watching him a shrill squeal 
attracted my attention, and I saw a Bald 
Eagle come skimming swiftly from a 
clump of tall pines that bordered the lake 
shore. The Fish Hawk uttered an exas- 
perated squawk and increased his speed. 
*Twas in vain.. The Eagle went a hun- 
dred feet to his one and darted at him 
like an arrow. The Fish Hawk dodged 
but the Eagle swerved and came at him 
again. The Hawk gave another squeal 
and dropped his fish which splashed down 
into the water far below. The Eagle 
poised for a second to swoop down, skim 
over the lake and pick up the booty with 
one deft claw, but just here all his shame- 
ful plans were changed. 

In the pine grove nearby a Florida 
Crow, about two-thirds as large as our 
old northern fellow, had a nest with 
young. Evidently offended by this act of 
violence so near his home, he sallied forth 
to object. With a profane croak he 
dashed boldly right at the poising Eagle 
as though he would scalp him. The Eagle 
dodged and tried again to get aim at his 
fish. The Crow immediately charged 
again. The Eagle apparently discouraged 
and disgusted, gave up his intentions re- 
garding the fish and flopped heavily away 
out of sight. The Crow whirled triumph- 
antly back to his pine grove. 

“Haw!” he said, “Haw-w-w-huh- 
aw-aw.” 

If he wasn’t laughing, it was a fine imi- 
tation. 


J. R. Benton, (N. Y.) 
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Ruffed Grouse in Birch Tree 








Ruffed Grouse in a Cold 
Winter 
| Rees your note about Mongolian 


Pheasants coming for food at dusk. 

We live at the outskirts of the village 
and have about four acres of wooded river 
bank. The Winter was just what you 
said it was,—long, cold, and stormy. 

During the Winter we had _ noticed 
Ruifed Grouse coming up around the 
house, so we placed grain in several places 
where we thought they might find it. 
First one came, then two, and then three. 
One of these was larger and more beauti- 
ful than the other two, and this larger 
bird was less inclined to be wild. This 
trio would come every night at dusk and 
eat the grain. Then they would fly up into 
a birch tree and eat some of the fine twigs 
or buds. After that they would bury 
themselves in the snow, sometimes quite 
close to the house, but they were always 
gone in the morning. 

I think it is fear of being seen that 
causes them to feed at dusk. Later they 
came sometimes in the daytime, but when 
warm weather set in they left us alto- 
gether. I would like to learn more about 
this. It is an interesting study to know 
the motives which actuate the behavior 
of birds, and sometimes the human mind 
finds it difficult to follow the psychology 
of bird thought. 


Mrs. J. T. WeLBourn, (Ont.) 


Eprror’s Notre:—Think Mrs. Welbourn is 
right that it is fear that causes the wild birds 
to feed at nightfall. They feel that they are 
protected in this way. 

My experience with the Mongolian Pheasants 
is much the same as Mrs. Welbourn relates 
above about Ruffed Grouse; that they would 
feed in the daytime frequently, and that they 
left us altogether with the coming of warm 
weather, and the disappearing of the snow. 
However, we believe that the large cock Pheas- 
ant that was the favorite patron of our bird 
lunch counter is still in the neighborhood, be 
cause I hear him crowing mornings and even- 
ings in the shrubbery nearby. 

When the wild birds can get their natural 
food in wild places, they do not generally come 
near human habitations. 
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Reviews of the New Books 


WILD FLOWERS. By Homer D. House. 
Illustrated in color, 362 pages. The 
Macmillan Company, N. Y. C. $3.95. 


The former editions of Mr. House’s 
splendid book on the wild flowers of New 
York State sold like hoteakes at $7.50 
per copy. 

The profusion of superb color plates, 
—photographs in natural color—and 
half tones, together with exact deserip- 
tions of all native wild flowers of the 
state, makes it a book which every library, 
nature club and nature lover should have. 
The ridiculously low price of this new 
edition, places it within the price range 
of everyone. 


ADVENTURES WITH HARDY 
BULBS. By Louise Bee be Wilde Lf 
Illustrated. 363 pages. The Macmillan 
Company, N. Y. C. $5.00. 

Garden lovers need no introduction to 
the works of Louise B. Wilder. The very 
names of her books speak eloquently of 
her own breathless excitement in floricul- 
ture—an excitement which she transmits 
to her readers by means of her own in- 
dividual and spontaneous style. 

Adventures With Bulbs, like her earlier 
books, Adventures in a Suburban Garden 
and The Fragrant Path, is as absorbing 


as it is instructive. One of the reasons 
for Mrs. Wilder’s success as a garden 


writer is that she knows thoroughly the 
subjects she treats of. With a very few 
exceptions she herself has grown every 
bulb discussed in the present book so that 
her cultural directions and general ob- 
servations are practical—the result of 
first-hand experience. A book of this sort 
is many times more valuable than a mere 
compilation of facts acquired from stand- 
ard works. Mrs. Wilder writes in a way 
too which adds a zestful fillip to every 
page. 

Adventures With Bulbs fills a long-felt 
need in the garden field. The author, in 
her introduction gives the key to its 
contents : 


“What I have set down is simply my 
own experience with a number of hardy 
bulbous plants and a very few tender 
There are numerous notable omis- 
There is nothing said of Lilies 
. . + nothing of' the Orchidaceous 
plants but my modest hope is that 
there is enough in the book to make it a 
pleasant and stimulating companion along 
a path that I have found increasingly 
interesting and rewarding.” 


ones. 


S10NnNSs. 


Though the tulip, the nareissus, the 
hyacinth and other standard bulbs have 
their place in this book, it is the author’s 
knowledge of the little and lesser known 
types which makes it especially valuable. 
It will be a boon to the rock gardener and 
the owner of what the English eall a 
wild garden (a “naturalized” garden in 
our vernacular). 

The volume is divided into two parts, 
the first of which discusses in general the 
use of little bulbs in the rock garden; 
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By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


naturalizing bulbs and tender bulbs in 
the rock garden. Part II is divided into 
forty separate sections or chapters each 
of which is devoted to one of the bulbous 
plants, including many of the lesser 
known types. 

Each of these chapters describes the 
varieties of each bulbous plant which has 
contributed to the author’s “adventures 
with bulbs” and includes detailed deserip- 
tions, eultural directions, the reeord of 
personal experiences, classical references, 
folklore and anecdote. 

In short, the book is Mrs. Wilder at 
her best, and that is high praise in the 
field of garden literature. 


GREEN LAURELS. By Donal Culross 
Peattie. Illustrated. 308 pages. Simon 
and Schuster, N.Y.C. $3.75. 

The intimate history of the lives and 
works of the world’s great naturalists is 
the theme of Mr. Peattie’s delightful new 
book. 

Fortunately for those of us who enjoy a 
work of broad view and deep understand- 
ing, the author of Green Laurels is phi- 
losopher, scientist, and poet in one. He 
sings the sagas of his characters with epic 
enthusiasm, and at the same time shows 
each in relation to his own time and his 
influence on the progress of science as 
well, 

From the era of the Schoolmen and 
the ancient herbalists, he carries his tale 
through the ages, giving us the story of 
Linnaeus, Lamare’, John Bartram, Audu- 
bon, and many more. The closing portion 
of the book is devoted to Darwin, Wallace, 
and Fabre, and we are left breathless on 
the threshold of the natural scientific 
discoveries of today. 

Green Laurels is not only well writ- 
ten;—it is a loving and living tribute to 
the men who must be the heroes of all 
nature lovers. In its pages these pioneers 
take on again the cloak of flesh and blood. 
They walk and breathe as living men and 
their search for truth becomes as absorb- 
ing as any tale of high adventure. 

Mr. Peattie’s discerning evaluation of 
the place of each of his characters in the 
world of science adds to, rather than 
detracts from, the charming and gracious 
intimacy of his record of their lives. 

The very fine and numerous illustrations 
bring these men and their work even more 
vividly before the eye of the reader. 


>» os * 


PETER AND PENNY PLANT A GAR- 
DEN. By Gertrude and Frances Du- 
Bois. Illustrated. 210 pages. F red- 
erick A, Stokes Company, N.Y.C, $1.25. 


The importance of gardening for chil- 
dren is taking a place of increasing im- 
portance in the minds of parents. 

Peter and Penny Plant a Garden is a 
practical garden book for the youngsters, 


told in story form as the record of two 
children’s work among the flowers for one 
whole year. 

It is well written in appealing and read- 
able form, and the decorations and il- 
lustrations by Marie A. Lawson, though 
all in black and white, are of real artis- 
tic merit. 

Those whose children love gardening, 
and those who wish to interest their 
children in the cultivation of flowers, 
will want this book. 


* i“ * 


GARDEN FLOWERS IN COLOR. By 
G. A. Stevens. Illustrated in color. 320 
pages. The Macmillan Company, 
N.Y. C. $3.75. 

How many gardeners have long prom- 
ised themselves the luxury of some day 
possessing a copy of Garden Flowers in 
Color—A. Picture Cyclopedia of Flowers, 
and yet have failed to acquire it! 

[f you are one of these procrastinators, 
there is good news for you. A new edition 
of this valuable work has just been pub- 
lished and is now available. 

Alphabetically arranged, each page 
bears a color plate and the able deserip- 
tion of one of our garden flowers. It is 
a book which is indispensable to anyone 


who is planning a garden or even a 
border or naturalized vista. 
PIONEERING WITH FRUITS AND 


BERRIES. By George D, Aiken. 94 
Illustrated. Ste phe n Daye 
Press, Brattleboro, Vt. $2.00. 


pages, 


This companion volume to Pioneering 
with Wildflowers will be read by thou- 
sands of amateurs who are especially in 
need of practical advice on the growing 
of fruits and berries. In his introduction, 
Mr. Aiken tells us that with the return 
of city folk to the deserted farms of New 
England and elsewhere, a erying demand 
has sprung up for information suitable 
for the home owner on the subject of 
orchards, bush fruits, and allied subjects. 

Like Pioneering with Wildflowers this 
new book is splendidly planned and 
written, thoroughly indexed, and effec- 
tively illustrated with photographs by 
Kenneth Rockwell. 

The fifteen chapters deal in turn with 
all the hardy tree fruits and their culture; 
with strawberries and the various bush 
berries; and with asparagus, (though not 
a fruit this will be handy information for 
the home grower), and with grapes. 

There is a homely friendliness about 
Mr. Aiken’s style which adds tremen- 
dously to the readability of the book. 
Though he is an experienced nurseryman 
with all the needful knowledge at his 
command, the farmer ot New England 
often uppermost in his writing. 
His love of the land and of what grows 
there is a vital part of his personality 
and he passes this on to his readers, in- 
spiring them with his own genuine 
enthusiasm. 


soil is 
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THE JUNIOR GARDEN CLUBS 
REQUEST has been received for more 
information about Junior Garden Club 

activities, program material,—in  faet 

everything that will help either new Clubs 
or new Will those who have 
knowledge of such work please send in 
reports, and thus assist in promoting this 
most desirable branch of the rapidly- 
growing Garden Club Movement? 

Krom the state reports in the Bulletin of 


leaders. 


the National Couneil, we realize that 
Junior Garden Clubs are very active in 
many states. The report from Michigan 


especially stresses them. The director of 
the work has prepared a Junior Garden 
Club Bulletin for their State Federation, 
which is sent to each of their Senior Clubs, 
urging them to sponsor the work and to 
secure competent leaders for the activities 
of the children. Probably the most diffi- 
cult part would be getting women to de- 
vote themselves to the ehildren. 

Many Clubs have a children’s depart- 
ment in their flower shows; and some work 
with the schools, having elasses for the 
different Others do this in e¢on- 
nection with the Girl Seouts and the Boy 
Scouts. At small shows the junior ex- 
hibits are more apt to be made by children 
of club members, 

The following is a quotation from the 
Michigan Bulletin: “The Bulletin outlines 
the methods of organization of local Clubs 
and lists with references and explanations 
twenty-nine suitable for chil- 
dren’s activities, including a warning not 
to attempt to crowd much into a 
short space of time. The children should 
plan and carry out econerete enjoyable 
activities bringing happy experiences in 
the study of Nature and the growing of 
gardens. It is planned to send out next 
year a series of bulletins giving detailed 
information concerning the projects and 
methods for carrying out the specifie aectiv- 
ities.” 

New Jersey also reports very active 
junior work: “One of the exhibits in the 
International Flower Show generally ae- 


evrades, 


projects 


too 


cepted as among the most outstanding, is 
the children’s exhibit of the Garden Club 
of New Jersey, under the direetion of Miss 
Blanche P. Durgin. Among the major 
awards won by the exhibit last year was 
the Purple Ribbon of the National Coun- 
cil. So many representatives of school 
systems, libraries, and groups interested 
in Junior education, asked for instruetions 
and information to reproduce the work 


shown, that the Garden Club of New 
Jersey has incorporated Miss Durgin’s 
method and directions in an illustrated 


text book, which will be placed on sale.” 

From Tennessee we find the report that 
the Tennessee Junior Garden Clubs have 
had a suecessful year. They have a state 
chairman and four district chairmen. 
There are 144 Clubs with a total member- 
ship of 2500, having nearly doubled the 
membership in one year. (Somebody is 
doing excellent work.) “There are two 
Junior Garden Centers, one in Memphis, 
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which was the first one opened in America, 
and one in Knoxville. Each Club is en- 
deavoring to maintain a civie project.” 

In one of the distriets a program has 
been arranged for the study of birds, 
trees, and flowers, and an extensive spring 
program on wild flowers. “Flower shows 
by the different Clubs will be a great in- 
centive for flower-arrangement study for 
summer months. A series of radio pro- 
grams by different Clubs will be of much 
interest for the children.” 

In the April Bulletin of the National 
Council we find a more detailed account of 
the junior exhibit in New York: “The 
Children’s Exhibit from the schools of 
New Jersey stressed the horticultural side 
of the picture. The children raised their 
own seeds, made euttings, grew the plants, 
tended them, and finally incorporated 
them into interesting arrangements. <A 
replica of Washington’s home at Mt. 
Vernon had a reproduction of the garden 
with its beds edged with box grown by 
the children.” 

Two communications have been received 
telling of the organizing of new groups; 
one the Cactus and Sueculent Soeiety of 
Oklahoma, which is already affiliated with 
the Caetus and Sueculent Society of 
America. As the raising of these plants 
has recently become of great interest even 
in states not formerly considered ¢limati- 
cally suitable for their cultivation, this 
letter is of general interest: 

“THE FLoweR GROWER has been coming 
to me for several years and I enjoy it 
ereatly. 

“TI wonder if you would care to hear from 
the Cactus and Succulent Society of Okla- 
homa. I am enclosing our 1936 Year Book. 

“A little over a year ago sixteen cactus 
lovers of Oklahoma City, Okla., who were 
interested in the cactus family, met and 
organized for the study of Cacti and other 
Succulents. We were granted a charter 
under the name of the Cactus and Sueculent 
Society of Oklahoma and affiliated 
with the Cactus and Succulent Society of 
America. We now have thirty-four mem- 
bers, several of whom are scattered over the 
state. 

“We belong to the Council of the Garden 
Flower Club of Oklahoma City and have 
participated in three of the Flower Shows, 
trying especially to call attention to the 
many beautiful and interesting varieties of 
our native Cacti. We feel proud of the 
start made and hope much for the future 
of our Society.” 


—Mkrs. WINNIE F. 


soon 


JONES, Sec.-Treas. 


All sueh Clubs are in line with the 
Garden Club Movement, the only differ- 
ence being that they make a special study 
of certain kinds of plants. Undoubtedly 
these same gardeners are interested in 
gardening in general. 

The other communication comes from 
Chicago and has to do with what would 
seem an especially desirable movement; 
that is, forming in America a Society 
parallel to the long-noted Royal Hortieul- 
tural Society of England. (We know 
Americans who are members of that So- 
ciety. ) ; 

The American Society will undoubtedly 
have been organized before this reaches 
the readers, as the organizers were to meet 
at the time of the International Horticul- 





tural Exposition in Chieago, September 
12-20. 

We quote part of the 
tation: 

“During the past two years, many leaders 
of American horticulture have discussed at 
length the need for an American organiza- 
tion to parallel in part the great work done 
for English gardens by the Royal Horti- 


cultural Society. 


letter of invi- 


“A group of men well-known to American 
gardeners has decided that the time has 
come to act. If you would like to have a 
part in the making of horticultural history, 
this is an invitation to participate in, the 
formation of such a society. 

“A partial list of the institutions and 
societies which are cooperating in the In- 
ternational Horticultural Exposition is at- 
tached. It is hoped that at least one 
official from each of these organizations will 
be present. Prominent amateurs and spe- 
cialists in various fields have also been in- 
vited. 

“Since this is an open meeting, without 
restriction as to membership, you are urged 
to invite any sincere amateur gardener or 
ethical professional you feel will be inter- 
ested in furthering the growth of American 
horticulture. 

“Because of an honest difference of opin- 
ion as to how such an organization should 
be set up to best serve American horticul- 
ture, those in charge have very carefully 
avoided preparing any set plan for con- 
sideration. Everyone will have an oppor- 
tunity to present the views of his organiza- 
tion, as well as his personal opinions.” 

Over fifty organizations are given in 
the partial list, including all sorts and 
kinds interested in the one big subject of 
gardening. We note these Garden Clubs: 
National Council of State Garden Clubs, 
Ine., (representing all Garden Clubs) ; The 
Men’s Garden Club of Chicago; The Gar- 
den Club of Indiana; Czechoslovak Gar- 
den Club; Iowa Garden Clubs; Illinois 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, represent- 
ing over 10,000 gardens. 

This shows that the Garden Clubs have 
not gone “goofy” on the subject of flower 
arrangement as one would gather from 
the digs one reads off and on. Horticulture 
is, after all, the first and foremost cause 
of Garden Clubs, but let’s be fair: at least 
90 per cent of gardeners cut some of their 
flowers, and why shouldn’t they learn how 
to arrange them for displaying to the best 
advantage? Naturally there cannot be 
infallible rules, but there are certain un- 
derlying principles of all art which hold 
good in arranging flowers, foliage, stems, 
or other such material. We were greatly 
interested in reading what “A Flower 
Arranging Heretic” has to say on the 
subject in Horticulture. The article is 
very interesting and there is no doubt but 
what the author is entirely capable of 
criticising. Speaking of the various 
lecturers and writers he says: 

“Some were well qualified to give out 
information, while others were nothing 
more nor than flower-arrangement 
fanatics with a good line of words and 
their own list of ‘thou shalt nots.’ ” 

There is every likelihood that many have 
taken up arranging without having had 
any previous knowledge of art in general. 
These would be led more or less blindly 
by rules intended for guides to be used 
with common sense. However, don’t we 
find just such cut and dried “fanaties” in 


less 
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all walks of life? The following good 
advice ends the article: “Do not take any 
one person’s word as ‘gospel’—he may be 
wrong. You can’t believe more than half 
you hear on flower arrangement (or on 
any other subject—M.P.T.). So see for 
yourself. Try for yourself.” 

Fortunately, just the views given by 
the author are those expressed by all of 
the speakers at the last two Courses in 
“Flower Arranging and Judging,” held in 
New York by the Federated Garden Clubs 
of New York State. But for flower shows, 
exhibitors and judges must have some 
common standards to guide them in order 
to be fair to both. Private opinions must 
not govern decisions here as they should 
in non-competitive work. 


The following list of programs has 
just been received from the Garden Club 
of Newtown, Ohio: 

January—Philosophy in Gardening 

February—lIris 

Marech—Gardening Books. 

April—Stereopticon Slides on 
Flowers 

May—Plant Propagation 

June—Care of Lilies 

July—Plant Oddities 

August—Flower Arrangements 

September—New Rock Plants 

October—Terrariums 

November—Perennials 

December—Biblical 


Wild 


and Soil 
Gardens 
One member of the Club is an author- 
ity in Ohio on Terrariums. She gives 
lectures and she 


demonstrates as goes 
along, furnishing all materials. To help 


pay for her fee she gives the Club the 
finished Terrarium and allows it to be 
sold for the club treasury. 


We want to thank those who have so 
kindly sent in reports and Year Books. 
This is the very best way to help others 
and requests for help come frequently, 
especially from groups just organizing. 

Two of the pamphlets on organizing 
have been out a long time. We hope they 
will return soon, as we ‘have but four 
and no more will be available until a new 
edition is gotten out. Sometimes all four 
have been out, but luckily one would get 
back just in time for another response. 


Even small Clubs can devote some at- 
tention to civie projects as, for instance, 
the Ellsworth Garden Club up in Maine, 
which raised money by a ecard party and 
used the proceeds toward beautifying the 
entrances to two cemeteries. This Club 
has a neat little Year Book. Four com- 
mittees are given: Membership, Civie, 
Flower Show, Publicity. The members 
meet twice a month and during the sum- 
mer months they make tours to gardens. 
Among the subjects for the meetings are: 
Birds, Dahlias, Gladioli, Wild Flowers, 
Trees, Holiday Table Arrangements, 
Christmas Greens, Garden Reminiscences, 
Poppy Day, an Exchange Meeting, a 
Card Party, and a Garden Party. Their 
meetings are held, as were those of the 
Utiea Garden Clubs, for a number of 
years, alternating between afternoon and 
evening. 
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The Making of Winter Window Boxes 


By MARIE KNOX WENDT, (Iowa) 
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© more do we find the outside 

window and poreh boxes removed 

when their season of summer 
decoration is over; nor are they left bare 
and forlorn throughout the Winter. 
Occasionally we find them decorated with 
small boughs eut from the evergreen 
trees, but most attractive of all are the 
planted window boxes. 

Nurserymen are making a specialty of 
furnishing suitable window-box material 
in the various localities. However, with 
a little careful planning you can select 
some attractive materials from local 
sources. There is a wealth of hardy ever- 
greens to choose from. The dwarf forms 
are quite expensive, but the seedlings of 
taller-growing ones may be used to ad- 
vantage also. Select them from 12 to 18 
inches tall, and many of them may be 
clipped to any desired size or shape. 

The colors range from deep green to 
the various shades of lighter green-blues, 
and even yellow. The shapes range from 
tall globes to the creeping or trailing 
forms. However, before selecting shape 
and color in our window box, we will 
consider carefully the size and color of 
the house. 

For the narrow house with tall peaked 
roof, the columnar and pyramidal forms 
furnish accent and carry the eye upward. 
Among suitable evergreens to choose 
from, we find the Dwarf Elberta Spruce 
which reaches only 15 inches at maturity 
and is a beautiful grass-green; or seed- 
lings may be used of the larger-growing 
ones such as English Juniper, which is 
adapted to trimming or clipping; Pyra- 
midal Arborvitae which is a dull green; 
and Chinese Juniper, a bright green with 
blue berries. 


For square houses or large massive 
ones, mass plantings are suitable. Globe 
Arborvitae, which is dull green, and 
Mugho Pine, a bright-green globe, are 
effective. 

Houses of average height and propor- 
tions are loveliest with cone-shaped ever- 
greens in the window box. There are a 
number of suitable ones. Spiny Greek 
Juniper is grayish-green; Silver Fir is a 
lovely silver-blue and very cheery in 
Winter. White Spruce is light green, 
almost blue. Seotch Pine and Douglas Fir 
are both deep green and form perfect 


specimens. American Arborvitae is a 
pleasing dull green; while Black Hills 


Spruce is a beautiful greenish-blue. 

The spreading forms are added for 
filler and eolor. Andorra Juniper is 
purple in Winter; Savin Juniper is dark 
green; Pfitzer Juniper is a soft, rich blue, 
and Golden Rod Juniper has feathery 
foliage of golden-yellow. 

As edging the bright-green Creeping 
Juniper may be used; also Koster Juni- 
per which is bluish-green, or such ever- 
green vines as Creeping Bittersweet 
(Euonymus radicans) and Japanese 
Spurge. 

The evergreens for the box planting 
should be balled; that is, the roots lifted 
with their ball of earth and enclosed in 
a piece of burlap. 

Remove most of the soil from the win- 
dow box and set the trees in their places. 
Then return the soil to the box, filling 
in well around and between the trees. A 
few bulbs of tulips or daffodils planted 
in groups among the trees will bloom in 


early Spring and furnish color and 
interest at that season. 
Keep well watered until the box 


freezes solid; then continue to water on 
mild days, for evergreens need moisture 
even in Winter, and the soil is being con- 
stantly dried out by freezing. 

Allow about 1 foot of space in the box 
for each tree. If more than 8 inches 
wide, use two rows of trees spaced (stag- 
gered) alternately. Strive for a point of 
interest in winter boxes as well as summer 
ones. Place a taller form in the center 
and slope down to lower on each end, tor 
average architecture or have each end 
tall, with the lower material in the center, 
if your house is large. Keep the arrange- 
ment of the winter window and porch 
box simple, for the evergreens are more 
effective than other plants and often one 
well-chosen kind is sufficient. 

For the average home what could be 
more pleasing than a neat row of seed- 
ling Silver Fir specimens, with a few 


Euonymus radicans creeping over the 
edge of the box? 
A brick house or one of dark color 


could be adorned by using Pyramidal 
Arborvitae, which forms tall dull-green 
columns at either end; and perhaps a 
little in the foreground to aecent a box 
of olive-green thread Cypress. 

The cottage in white or light colors is 


(Continued on page 587) 
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Five-year-old field of Regal Lilies grown from seed 


Tigridias and Lilies from Seed 


By FRED C. HUBBARD, (Virginia) 


OME time ‘ago, wuen the Tigridia’s 
flaming searlet and gold was first 
appearing in seed catalogues, the 
bulbs were priced at about 25 cents each. 
The colors were most tantalizing, but 
when we had made out our list for seeds 
and bulbs there was nothing lett for 
Tieridias 
Winter, with its garden planning, 
passed; then.came Spring with its seed 
caialogues and beautilully-colored plates. 
Among them was that of Henry A. 
Dreer—and we read, “Tigridia bulbs— 
” The next morning a letter 
for tigridia sced was on its way to 
Philadeiphia; and in due time they 
arrived, were planted, and if seemed as 
if every seed was putting up a gladiolus- 
like shoot. They were dug in the Fa!l 
and stored in dry sand. The following 
Spring we included a half dozen bulbs 
These were planted 
with the bulbs we had raised from seed, 
and our readers can imagine the surprise 
and joy when both bloomed together. 


and seed. 


in our seed order. 


i= you have patience and a willing- 
ness to wait, you ean fill your garden 
with Lilies, both beautiful and rare. 
Rex. D. Pearee lists 80 different Lilics 
Which may be grown from seed. Some 
are difficult to handle, and require a long 
time for germination. Others are very 
easy, even for the most inexperienced 
gardener. He has given fiiteen of the 
easy ones, ten of which have been grown 
in our garden. The growing of Regale, 
Philippinense, and Tenuifolium is per- 
haps the easiest. However, we find that 
Golden Gleam, a most beautiful and un- 
usual hybrid of Tenuifolium and Marta- 
gon album, with the richest honey-orange, 
waxen sheen, can be grown from = seed 
just as easily and quickly as the first 
three mentioned. We might add_ that 
Philippinense, is sown in January, will 
produce blooms in September. 

Lilium Hlenryi planted at the same 


time broke through the ground with 
Regale and Golden Gleam. We like this 
willowy, arching-stemmed Lily with its 
deep-golden, recurved blossoms; especially 
because it has a dependable long lie 
and is a species which will thrive in 
sun or shade. 

Another Lily, one to try your patience 
and fill you with delight, comes trom 
Oregon. It was grown tor forty years 
or more on a Columbia river farm, 
hefore coming into commercial culture, 
and there are few Lilies which ean com- 
pare with Sunset (Lilium pardalinum). 
The base of each segment is chrome- 
yellow, spotted mahogany, and the outer 
portion deep scarlet-red. Under ordinary 
culture the plant grows from 5 to 7 
feet tall, but it is not uncommon to 
see it 9 feet where conditions are ideal. 
This Lily grows best from seed sown in 
the Fall, but refrigerator treatment (seed 
being placed in an ordinary refrigerator 
for a period of some weeks) will have 
much the same effect upon the seeds as 
would autumn sowing. Seed placed in 
a refrigerator should be packed in some 
dry absorbent material such as peat or 
charcoal, and kept in tightly-closed jars 
to prevent change otf moisture content. 


ERE are five other Lilies you can 
grow from seed with almost certain 
SUCCESS ° 
LILIUM CONCOLOR:—Red Star Lily. 
Upfacing, star-pointed flowers of vivid 
vermilion. This is partieularly good for 
the rockery. 


LILIUM  MAXIMOWICzII:—A superb 
species, like a_ refined and improved 
Tiger Lily, with better tone color. Often 


blooms second year from seed. 

LILIUM LONGIFLORUM:—FEaster Lily. 
Delightfully fragrant and much grown 
as a pot Lily, since it forees wonder- 
fully. It is also of reasonable hardiness 
in the garden and needs no winter pro- 





tection at Philadelphia. As far north 
as Boston it seems to be safe if planted 
deeply and protected by straw. Blooms 
in one year from seed. 

LILIUM WILLMOTTIAE:—Blossoms — of 
soft apricot, tinged orange, and dotted 
ruddy-brown; as many as twenty of 
them to a single graceful stem..-A most 
hardy and beautiful Lily which often 
blooms the second season. 

SHELBURNE HYBRID:—Regale crossed 
on Sargentiae. Larger and easier to 
grow than Sargentiae, later blooming 
than Regale, and as fragrant and beauti- 
ful as either. Seedlings vary, but are 
always good. 

The advantages of growing Lilies or 
bulbous flowers from seed eannot be 
estimated in dollars and cents. A pack- 
age of seed, the first cost, is a mere 
trifle compared with the cost of a single 
bulb; and while the loss of time is one 
objection to growing them in this man- 
ner, there are other reasons for making 
a start with seed. One is the pleasure 
and anticipation derived from the time 
the brown seeds are placed in the ground 
until the flowers are blooming in your 
garden. Another is insurance against 
loss from disease to which bulbs are 
susceptible, as many imported bulbs are 
germ carriers. Even the practice. of 
growing from or leaves of the 
parent bulb, if diseased, may ruin your 
many years of careful planning. 

Where large numbers of Lilies are to 
be used, growing from seed is an eco- 
nomical method of naturalizing and 
beautifying unsightly waste places. Small 
bulblets for such planting, if started 
under glass, should be transplanted into 
a coldframe after one year’s growth; 
or they ean be grown outside in an 
ordinary seed-bed. Here they should re- 
main two years before lining out or 
placed in permanent locations. 


“seales,” 


A Terrier’s Grief 
S OME weeks ago we were the proud 


owners of two beautiful fox terriers 
that were as nearly like twins in appear- 
anee as one could imagine. They also 
behaved like twins. In their affection 
they seemed almost human. People 
remarked about it. 

At meal time neither would grab food 
from the other. If good manners could 
be shown, these terriers showed them. 
One had a very great liking for milk, 
and the other dog would stand quietly 
until his brother had had all he wished 
and left the pan, when he would lap 
up the rest of the mik. 

After endearing themselves to all who 
knew them, the younger dog died and 
was given decent burial. The other dog 
stood by with head hung down and tail 
lunp as though in deepest grief. 

As the days went by we often missed 
him, and finally found he was taking a 
part of his food to the grave and leaving 
it in a pile at the head board we had 
placed there. The terrier must have 
imagined he was still sharing his food 
with his brother as he had done in lite. 
In what more wonderful way could this 
dog have shown his thoughts? Was it 
not remarkable? 


Marcaret Ayers, (Texas) 
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This Arrangement of Fruits and Vegetables by Mrs. Gill 
stresses hue rather than color, and gives a cool, chaste effect 


Decorating with Fruits and 
Vegetables 


(Continued from page 565) 


or vegetables or both. When foliage is 
used, it must be appropriate in texture, in 
shape, and in color. Iris leaves, while 
they are ideal in a great many different 
types of flower groupings, are difficult to 
tit in with these fall products of the farm 
and garden which we are discussing. 
Fern leaves are bad, as are any delicate 
herbaceous foliages. Tree leaves may be 
excellent, as copper beech, oak, swamp 
maple; rhododendron and laurel leaves are 
entirely fitting; evergreen huckleberry 
may be used. Most florists stock this 
last now, and a small sum spent for it is 
an excellent investment, as it keeps green 
in water all Winter and may be combined 
with a great variety of flowers and fruits. 
Evergreen sprays may be the choice for 
some fruit or vegetable groupings. I have 
seen eactus delightfully combined with 
exotie-looking fruits. 


HE matter of the container for such 

decorations as these is fairly simple. 
Generally some dark metal, wood, or pot- 
tery, is the best selection. There should be 
some color relationship between the con- 
tainer and the fruits in it. If a wooden 
chopping bowl is used, a cocoanut or two 
will carry the feeling of texture as well as 
color. Delicate colors are not as a rule 
well used; only glass that is selected for 
some special color quality is advisable. <A 
fragile container is not appropriate for 
such arrangements. 

The mirror plaques that are quite gen- 
erally used now make an excellent back- 
ground for fruits. These may be laid di- 
rectly on the mirror. If the reflector has 
been selected with a bit of color in it, so 
much the better. Rose-gold mirrors are 
available, deep-blue ones, amber and green 
and amethyst. The fruit used should of 
course in some part carry along this color. 
Trays are often used as a base for making 
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pictures with fruits and vegetables. 

We know that it is not considered in 
good taste to lay flowers or foliage on the 
table. This is also true of fruits. A well- 
grouped collection of these needs the 
frame of some sort of base, and should 
not be laid upon the table itself. As in a 
flower arrangement it is always well to 
have some of the plant material, either 
flowers or foliage, hide a part of the 
brim of the container; so in a grouping 
of fruits, it is more interesting not to see 
the complete line of the container or 
frame. Let a piece or two of fruit, or a 
spray of foliage, project over the dividing 
line. 

Fruit may be used as decoration for the 
family breakfast table, or for the guest 
dinner. It will give a formal or an in- 
formal effect dependent upon the choice 
of fruit and the holder. The more formal 
the meal, the more careful must be the 
choice of material used. Dried ears of 
corn may be most decorative on the Sun- 
day supper table, for the family alone or 
for guests, but they would never make 
their appearance at the formal guest din- 
ner. Here greenhouse products would be 
more appropriate, and fruits imported 
from tropical climates, out-of-season deli- 
cacies and exotic shapes—red bananas, 
perhaps, instead of yellow; limes instead 
of lemons; hothouse grapes, ripe figs; 
tangerines rather than oranges. 

With the increased use of fruits and 
vegetables as decorations in the home, 
there have come to be classes for such 
materials used decoratively in many flower 
shows. It is well to remember that in 
judging such classes, the matter of dis- 
tinction, of individuality, will be foremost 
in the minds of the judges. Try making 
new combinations; always have a center 
of interest as you would in any other 
composition; have unity of color with 
accents of contrast; be dauntless in using 
new materials. 

Fruit, when used for decoration, should 
be selected for its coloring as well as for 
its line or shape. 


Garden Facts and Philosophies 
(Continued from page 575) 


according to the method of our Red In- 
dians. The roots are bruised and then put 
in cold water to steep for a while. Later 
the water is stirred briskly and a good 
lather will result; take out the fibres and 
the water is ready to use. Hair washing 
was a preliminary rite of many a cere- 
mony among the Indians. Yucea is used 
in some hair preparations today. Many of 
the saponins in the vegetable world are 
used in the manufacture of foamy drinks. 
The leaves of the yucca are tough; so 
tough they strangled a young stag a few 
years ago, who was scratching or rubbing 
his horns (which were in velvet) against 
the stalk of the blossoms. In some way 
he became entangled and was found 
strangled next morning. 


Poinsettias were first introduced into 
the United States from Mexico by Joel 
Roberts Poinsett, born at Charleston, 
S. C., 1779, and died 1851. He was a 
publie-spirited man serving as Secretary 
of War under President Van Buren, and 
Was once a minister to Mexico. Poinset- 
tias which we have come to regard as our 
own “Christmas Flower,” grow rampant 
in warm lands and attain great heights, 
but are less effective through their very 
profusion, than single fine specimens. 


Timely Suggestions for November 
(Continued from page 579) 


in the hole after rain, an opening must be 
bored at the base so that the water can 
drain away. Decay develops rapidly when 
the wood remains constantly moist. A 
tree treated in this way will have a much 
better chance of surviving until the tree 
surgeon can be called in. 


Another bit of home first-aid which can 
be performed on trees, is that of pruning 
dead or superfluous branches correctly. 
If a branch is sawed off flush with the 
larger limb or trunk from which it 
springs, and the wound is earefully 
painted over, there is less danger of de- 
cay. The stumps of old branches which 
have been incorrectly cut should be cut 
off in this way to avoid future trouble. 


The Making of Winter Window 
Boxes 


(Continued from page 585) 


enhanced by a box containing a tall 
Norway Spruce specimen in center; 
smaller specimen of Douglas Fir at either 
end; and lacey light-green Tamarax 
Junipers planted at the edge to trail over. 

If you desire further color in the box, 
sprigs of the various winter berries such 
as Bittersweet, Barberry, and Snowberry 
may be cut and placed among the little 
trees. 

When the box is well cared for the 
evergreens will come through the Winter 
alive and thrifty. Then they may be 
lifted, and leaving the burlap still about 
the roots, set them to suitable places on 
the lawn; or if they are dwarf varieties, 
cultivate them for a season in the garden, 
to be returned to the box another Winter. 
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Conserve the Wild Flowers by the 


Naturalizing Process 


(Continued from page 559) 


constitution with a surprising ability to 
survive. The flowers are brilliant rose, 
above mats of tangled green foliage. 

Aquilegia canadensis. This bright Colum- 
bine of pale gold and old rose likes banks 
and steep places. Light shade or full sun 
will please it. It is possibly the fittest of 
Columbines for naturalizing, but the buff- 
and-amaranth Columbine of Japan seems 
almost equally adaptable. It is Aquilegia 
Buergeriana, 

Mimulus ingens grows naturally in 
damp meadows or by the side of streams; 
but it will flourish, too, in deep rich soils 
of average moisture, save those that are 
overly light and sandy. A tall grower, to 
forty inches, with orchid-like flowers of rich 
purple. 

Viola nigra is an impudent little flower 
of uncertain origin, that naturalizes with 
the greatest of ease. Impish pansy-violet 
blossoms, like black velvet, centered with a 
touch of gold, show in profusion for months. 

Viola confederata is very thoroughly a 
Violet—no pansyness here,—and a highly 
desirable one it is. Rather large flowers cf 
silvery-white, but marked with radiations 
of dark mellow purple. Sun, or even light 
shade. It is good. 

Chelidonium majus, the Great Celandine, 
is for woodlands with deep soil, where 
trees are spaced enough so that some sun 
sifts in; or it will do nicely along road 
edges. The plants, two feet or more of at- 
tractive leafy bushiness, carry flowers of 
deep yellow that resemble superficially a 
mid-station between Poppy and Buttercup. 
There is also a good double-flowering form. 

Stokesis laevis, the Cornflower Aster. 
Recommendation of this flower is a bit 
hesitating. Where it does well, it does very 
well indeed, and it is truly a lovely thing. 
It seems, though, to be often a bit particu- 
lar, and the factors that limit it, beyond its 
antipathy toward lime, are not altogether 
understood as yet. Try it surely, but not 
too extensively, until you have determined 
its liking for the place. 

Silene virginica, vivid and fiery, and the 
soft-pink Silene pennsylvanica. The tale of 
those two bright beauties is much the same. 
If they fit the place where you try them, 
you will be enthusiastic about them. 

Silene stellata, the Starry Campion, on 
the other hand, seems always to do well. It 
grows to thirty inches, carrying deeply- 
fringed white blossoms in airy panicles, and 
is tolerant of exposure, from full sun to 
shade of considerable density. 

Asclepias tuberosa cuts so well for house 
decoration in combination with the Starry 
Campion, that it seems to fall naturally 
next in line, For sheer intensity of color- 


ing, though, it stands alone; a flaming 
orange of blinding brilliance. Butterflies 
love it. Two feet, full sun, soil not too 


heavy, good drainage. 

Corydalis sempervirens is a gentler thing 
of airy swinging gracefulness. Blue-gray 
foliage with lightly-swaying flowers, pure 


pink, tipped with yellow. Twenty-five 
inches. Sun or light shade. 
Cassia chamaecrista, the Gold Coin 


Flower, likes the sun although it is some- 
times seen along shaded roads, The blos- 
soms, carried in late Summer and early 
Autumn, are splendidly showy, shining 
gold, with maroon dot at the petal base. 
The foliage is sensitive to the touch, and of 
fern-like effect. Two feet. 

Callirhoe involucrata, the Wine-Cup, is 
in its own hue, glowing wine-crimson, as 
spectacular as Asclepias in the orange 
range. Give it perfect drainage in hot sun 
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and you will have a carpet of color for 
months, The stems trail about, but the blos- 
soms are carried eight inches or more above 
the ground. It has supreme ability and 
willingness to take care of itself. 

Papaver pilosum, the Olympian Poppy, 
likewise tends to carry on indefinitely, yet 
not excessively, through seeds of its own 
sowing. The color tone is delightful,—an 
exhilarating apricot-orange, and there are 
showers of blossoms all Summer long. 
Thirty inches. Sun, Light soil. 

Belamcanda chinensis. That the Black- 
berry Lily is able to carry its own banner 
without our protection, is shown by the 
extent to which this unique Chinese flower 
has already made itself at home in certain 
of our areas, particularly in the Blue Ridge. 
Iris foliage with flowers above in giant ixia 
form, orange, dotted crimson, followed by 
seed clusters like great shining blackberries. 
Four feet at its best. Sun or light shade. 

Alliums. Certain ones, particularly the 
lavender-purple Allium montanum, and the 
rose-pink Allium stellatum, have needed ro- 
bustness, real beauty, and an apparent but 
quite controllable tendency to spread rea- 
sonably. They are suggested for trial in 
naturalizing. Allium Winklerianum also 
might be good. 

Cornflowers, Centaureas. There are cer- 
tain pretty flowers in this group that will 
establish freehold rights in any sunny place 
if given half a chance. Centaurea maculosa 
has already escaped from gardens in lower 
Jersey, and elsewhere. It makes tangled 
bushy plants, to four feet, set with multi- 
tudes of lavender or snow-white flowers 
that are marvels of whirling laziness. 
Centaurea rhenana is very like it, and as 
good, but only half as high. Its flowers, 
too, are more pink than lavender. 

Heterotheca subavillaris is a pleasantly- 
aromatic plant, tall and branching, carry- 
ing many soft-yellow Daisies.” It likes to 
take over abandoned fields. 

Talinum calycinum, Cherry Sunbright, 
carrying airy blossom-sprays of brilliant 
cherry-rose for many months, is for open 
rock-studded slopes. It will establish 
readily, and permanently, wherever grass 
is not too thick. 

Tahoka Daisy, (Machaeranthera tanaceti- 
folia), is a charming newcomer that shows 
certain self-naturalizing tendencies. It :s 
a very lovely thing, with its summer-long 
showing of big blue-lavender flowers. It is 
fully adaptable to garden conditions, and 
it may be hoped, to wild competition as 
well. 

Verbascum blattaria, Dove Mullein. If 
this grows along your fence rows, or in old 
fields, you may add color by broadecast-seeds 
of its gayer if dwarfer cousin, the Hyacinth 
Mullein, Verbascum phoeniceum. It will 
thrive under exactly the same conditions, 
but the flowers will range from cream, 
apple-blossom-pink, and rose, to lavender, 
violet, and purple of Tyre. 


Muscari, the Blue Grape Hyacinth. Sev- 
eral forms have on occasion naturalized 
widely and with excellent effect. Seeds 


may be used to start them, but bulbs will 
give a quicker showing; and if they are 
dug in late Spring and the little offsets 
scattered, there will soon be many of them 
about, 

Triteleia coerulea, the blue Star Flower, 
is another bulb of like handling, more 
daintily exquisite in bloom, if less strongly 
colorful. Do not, though, give it too ex- 
posed a location in the North. 

Ornithogalum umbellatum, called Star of 
Bethlehem, should be tried for a bulb of 
great winter hardiness. The name fits 
well its clustered snowy  blossom-form. 
Bulbs only with this. It rarely makes 
seeds, but always a multitude of offsets. 

A word of warning in regard to Muscari 


and Ornithogalum. When well established 
they scarce meet the condition of easy 
eradication, but after all, why should one 
wish to destroy them? 


What Ought Roses Do? 


(Continued from paye 562) 


ing plants on the many climbers and 
arches I have, so that other things that 
God has given me can do their best. 

The result of this general ideal is that 
every morning the garden is new. Some 
things have just popped into bloom; 
other things have done their work and 
have gone on. Sometimes I deeply regret 
the passing of a dainty thing, but then 
something else comes along and I am con- 
tent with the situation as it develops under 
ordinary conditions. 

Answering now my own question at the 
head of this article, I want to say that 
we ought not expect a Rose, all Roses, 
most Roses, to bloom all the time. There 
is a grand defensive hedge of Roses at 
Breeze Hill which is a breath-taking joy 
when it is at its June best. It is solid 
with good foliage now, and I don’t want it 
to bloom again until next year. 

Is this the right position to take? 


The Right Side of Our Succulent 


Plants 
(Continued from page 569) 
seale. Toothpicks are splendid for 


removing mealy bugs or ecottony cushions. 
Tobacco stems on top of the soil 
discourage aphis. 

A weak spray of Evergreen is ex- 
tremely hard on bugs—but easy on the 
plants. However, the very best remedy 
for a persistently-pesty plant is purifi- 
‘ation by fire. When there are thousands 
of clean Succulents, why bother with 
sickly ones? 

Certain Succulents at times drop some 
or all of their leaves. This is for the 
purpose of taking a real rest. Abide by 
their wishes and withhold the usual 
amount of moisture until they are ready 
to pep up again. 

Suceulents just love a summer vaca- 
tion in the open. The pots may either be 
placed in a sheltered spot, or sunk to 
their rims in the ground, with beds of 
ashes under them to keep away prowling 
insects. The great outdoors is sure to 
improve color, form, and texture of the 
plants. 

Suceulent lovers, as a rule, care much 
more for the plants themselves than for 
their possible blooms. This is indeed 
fortunate, as the majority of Succulents, 
especially cactuses, are, when taken from 
their native haunts, very shy bloomers. 
Even though the desert blossoms as a 
rose, her plants in new homes bloom 
much more like ferns! 

But, as in other rules, there are excep- 
tions to this rule of flowering—and 
what flowers are more curious and beau- 
tiful than those of Suceulent Plants? 

Growers of Succulents may learn to be 
so suecessful in keeping on the right side 
of the plants that their reward will be 
healthy subjects with attractive forms, 
glowing colors, and exotie blooms—all 
three. 
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SEED GERMINATION IN THE HOME 


T have had excellent success in germinat- 
ing seed by the following method: Put 
good loam soil into a shallow pan and place 
in the oven of the kitchen range. The soil 
is baked for 40 to 60 minutes. This elim- 
inates all bacteria, weed seeds, and insects, 
—the soil is thoroughly sterile. When it 
is cooled, and given sufficient water, it is 
ready as a _ seed-bed. Whatever plants 
germinate you may be certain are only 
from the seed you plant. 

Baking seems to bring out the fertility 
of the soil. The plants make a fine growth, 
and have excellent color. I make shallow 
trenches in the soil in which to place the 
seed, and cover with powdered charcoal. 
This is an especially good covering for fine 
seeds such as double petunia, and similar 
ones. 

Shortly after Mrs. Gill and I were mar- 
ried, I asked her to bake some woods earth; 


—it was nearly all decayed leaves and 
twigs. She was busy and forgot it for 


about three hours. Only one-third of the 
original quantity remained. I planted this 
to double petunia seed. It seemed every 
seed grew, and very vigorously, too. I gen- 
erally place the soil in earthen pots and 
cover with a piece of glass after planting. 
Seed of asparagus plumosus and asparagus 
sprengeri, which are considered difficult to 
germinate, respond to this treatment. In 
germinating asparagus seed, which under 
ordinary conditions require 30 days to 
germinate, I hastened germination by plac- 
ing the pots upon the top of the warming 
closet of the kitchen range. This provides 
bottom heat. I have secured 50 per cent 
germination of asparagus plumosus by this 
method, and they germinated in 20 days. 
I keep the pots covered with glass to retain 
moisture and warmth. 

In planting flower seed one should study 
a germination table. Many failures result 
from impatience. We expect the plants too 
soon. Some seed require as many as 50 
days to germinate, while many others re- 
quire but five. If additional watering is 
needed, I wet a whisk broonr and strike it 
lightly across my hand above the pot. 
This makes a fine mist spray that does not 
move the soil. 

The extra time and care required by 
these methods is fully repaid in the fine 
vigorous plants, and the greater germina- 
tion of the seed. 

F. M. Griz, (Oreg.) 


THE SNAKE’S PROTECTION OF HER 
YOUNG 

In answer to the Editor’s request for 
first-hand information showing that mother 
snakes will take their young into their 
mouth in times of danger, the following 
may not be exactly “first-hand,” but it is 
quite authentic. The story is. the experi- 
ence of the late Thomas Meehan, who was 
for years Vice-President of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, and 
Botanist to the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“In the backwoods of Squire Young’s 
scotch fir plantation (Isle of Wight, Eng- 
land) young Thomas Meehan used to love 
to sit on the brown pine needles and alarm 
suddenly the young snakes till they scam- 
pered into their mother’s mouth for pro- 
tection. With no other boys to play with 
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time in 
writing boyish essays on what he saw. In 
some way, in after years, one essay of an 


for miles around, he spent his 


eight-year-old boy got into print, and 
brought on him a burlesque by Dr. Lindley, 
the eminent horticulturist and botanist of 
England, in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, of 
London,—a cut with Meehan’s viper still 
further evolutionized till its tail became 
sagittate, so that it could spear a mouse, 
and pass it to its mouth without moving 
itself. Professor Brown Goode, of the 
Smithsonian Institute, however, took up 
the question and proved by overwhelming 
evidence that the eight-year-old boy was 
right.” 
S. MENDELSON MEEHAN, ( Penna.) 


BLACK-CROWNED NIGHT HERONS 
I note the statement about  Black- 
crowned Night Herons being southern birds. 
They nest all through the Central States in 
heronries locally, but migrate to the South 
in Fall. There are many Black-crowned, 
also Great-blue heronries in Indiana. Some- 
times they nest in separate places; some- 
times in some woods back from traveled 
roads, for they are wild and shy. Black- 
crowned breed as far North as Nova Scotia, 
and winter on Long Island regularly; also 
as far South as Patagonia. 
Mrs. H. P. Cook, (Ind.) 


FEEDING BIRDS IN WINTER 
In my garden I always have a brush- 
heap banked on north and west sides with 
leaves to break the wind. There the birds 
have a good time in most any weather, and 
we keep the snow brushed away so they can 
get seed, as well as sand and gravel. 
S. W. Dunnina, (N. J.) 


PUMPKINS IN A TREE 
An amusing thing happened in our gar- 
den this Summer. A pumpkin vine came 
up near the compost heap, grew luxuriantly 
in the rich earth, spread far and wide, and 
finally reached and climbed a low, bushy 
young cherry tree. We now have fine big 

Pumpkins on or in our cherry tree! 


Cora S. Day, (N. J.) 


SIMPLICITY OF LINE, AND NATURAL- 
NESS, IS THE KEYNOTE OF THIS 
POOL AND ROCKERY 
Herewith sending photograph of one part 
of our yard which includes the lily pool. 
With its darting fish, and the birds drink- 
ing and bathing, the pool is a most inter- 
esting study at any or all hours of the 
day. It is also a quiet and restful place at 

eventide. 
Mrs. Louis A. Ditier, ( Penna.) 


JUMPING MOUSE 

Our household had an interesting experi- 
ence with a tiny, bright-eyed cinnamon- 
coated animal, called a Jumping Mouse 
(Zapus hudsonius) belonging to the zapo- 
didae family. He was found while digging 
out an old tree stump. 

His body was three inches long and tail 
was five inches; the hind legs were much 
longer than the front ones, 

He was put in a small cage and given 
seed-pods with which he made a beautiful 
house, the shape of a muskrat house, in 
which he slept curled up in a tiny ball, 
with his head completely hidden. 

Food consisted of rice, sunflower seeds, 
and Quaker oats. These he held in his 
front feet, and ate as a squirrel would a 
nut, Milk he carried to his mouth with his 
front feet, and water he lapped up like a 
kitten. 

He grew very tame and would eat out of 
the hand of the person taking care of him. 
We became very much attached to him, but 
he only lived six weeks. 

Mrs. ANNA Dowp, (Conn.) 


NUT-EATING HABITS OF SQUIRRELS 

Whoever heard of a squirrel that would 
not eat peanuts? I had two large red 
squirrels and they ate 32 pounds of pea- 
nuts, besides other food, that cold Winter 
of 1934-1935. Well, their children would 
not touch a peanut; I had to buy hickory 
nuts for them. But the grandchildren 
would eat the peanuts. 

Why don’t my squirrels all stay with 
me? Every Winter they all leave, except 
one. 


Mrs. A. E. Hanson, (Ohio) 
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NATURES VAGARIES AND “SPORTS” 


Although in the vegetable kingdom Nature 
has well-defined rules concerning reproduc- 
tion, one must learn that just like Human 
Nature she has vagaries which must be 
taken into account. For use in unskilled 
hands, it was probably better that Miss 
Ruyle should not have said that apple seeds 


would produce a definite variety of apple, - 


even if the Snow (Fameuse) and perhaps 
-ome other apples will reproduce their like. 
It is surely much more common for varietal 
-eeds to be variable, one reason for which 
having been given by Mr. Rahmlow. 

It should be kept in mind that new kinds 
of fruit or of flowers are not always the 
result of crossing or hybridizing, but many 
times just the result of a tendency to 
Variation. A certain kind of tree takes on 
a new habit of growth, and the branches 
droop instead of growing upright; a leaf 
opens in purple color instead of green; a 
flower doubles its petals; a fruit takes on 
some new distinction. Now the nursery 
practice is to perpetuate and reproduce 
these variations by vegetative means, and 
not by an attempt to raise this new form 
from seed. It is a biological fact that a 
plant that shows a tendency to vary will 
continue to exercise that tendency.—per- 
haps in the same way that a mother of 
twins seems likely to have still other pairs. 
To sow seeds of these plants that have 
varied is to expect further variations. 

The subject of flower fertility and pol- 
lenization in apples is a deep one. Mr. 
Rahmlow has stated that, “Most apple 
varieties are self-sterile.” Professor Waugh 
indicates that Fameuse apple is self-fertile. 
It has been shown also by other authorities 
that certain varieties of apple have perfect 
flowers and yet are incapable of  self- 
fertilization, but will fertilize other varieties. 

It has always interested me that the 
blood-leaved Japanese maple, which is just 
a sport from the green-leaved form, wil 
usually come true from seed, producing 
red leaves. 


S, MENDELSON MEEHAN. ( Penna.) 


PLANTS NOT TRUE TO NAME 


When my mother was looking through 
her flower seed catalogues she saw a picture 
of a very attractive plant called flowering 
spurge. which looked even more dainty and 
airy than baby’s breath. They were selling 
three plants for 0c. She ordered three 
trial plants to be sent the next Spring. and 
if they proved satisfactory she intended to 
order more, It was supposed to bloom 
when the gladioli did. They grew, each root 
sending up one spindly shoot, and about 
the middle of August they bloomed. Believe 
it or not, when they bloomed they were 
exactly the same plants we call wild baby’s 
breath, and we have had acres of this wild 
baby’s breath on our place for years. It is 
pretty, and we have always picked armsful 
to put with gladioli. I think, though, we 
got our money out of them, in laughs. 

One time my mother ordered a perennial 
scabiosa plant that was supposed to have 
beautiful flowers. The plant arrived, and 
we planted it on a special place and gave 
it excellent care. It grew and grew. It 
had huge leaves and looked most promising. 
It did not bloom the first year and we 
covered it carefully, and the next Spring 
we waited anxiously for it. It grew and 
grew—two feet—three feet—six feet—seven 
feet high and no buds! Then buds began to 
form. We waited for them to form and 
open. Then we began to have our doubts. 
The buds were very small. When they 
opened the flowers were a pale, sickly yellow 
in. color and about an inch in diameter! 
Disgusted? Rather. 


Rutu Hopeson, ( Wise.) 
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THE KOELREUTERIA TREE 

The Koelreuteria Tree is also called Var- 
nish Tree, Golden-Rain Tree, and Gate Tree. 
Koelreuteria paniculata is occasionally 
planted as a small ornamental tree; hardy; 
once or twice irregularly pinnate, (a com- 
pound leaf with leaflets arranged along 
sides 6f stem), with coarsely-toothed leaf- 
lets. There are yellow, conspicuous flowers 
in terminal clusters, in Summer; bladdery 
3-celled few-seeded pods, rounded fruit, ripe 
in Autumn. 

Leaves are thin; clusters 6 to 12 inches 
long, of many irregular flowers, 14 inch long. 
This makes a fine little-known ornamental 
tree, round-headed and attractive to gar- 
deners and nature lovers; 20 to 40 feet 
high, from China. It should be planted 
more often, as seed is easy to grow, taking 
root in grass and flower beds if allowed to 
grow where it falls. The sketch is from a 
small tree. Some of the leaves are a foot 
long with 15 leaflets; a very desirable tree. 





Koelreutersa 


I have a Koelreuteria Tree 4 feet high, 
also several small ones from seed. It can 
seldom be found in nurseries, except in some 
which handle ornamental trees as a specialty. 
There is a large one, about six or seven 
inches in diameter, in Anderson, (Ind.) 
which came from the Old Fauntleroy home 
at Corydon. 

Mrs. H. P. Coox, ( Ind.) 


PHLOX HARDY IN KANSAS 


Perennial Phlox is very hardy and a long- 
blooming plant here. It can be divided 
every three years. 

When I divide my Phlox I give away 
many colors to friends to plant. I once 
gave a lady many which were put into 
buckets, and they were charming during the 
hot and dry weather we have experienced 
this vear. 


Mrs. H. E. Jxirr, (Kans.) 


SOUR GUM GORGEOUS [IN AUTUMN 
Sour Gum or Tupelo Trees, which grow 
locally over the country, are about the 
most gorgeous in color in Autumn, of any 
native tree. They are flame-color and hurt 
one’s eves when the sun shines through the 
foliage on a bright day before sunset. They 
should be planted more widely for orna- 
mental trees for fall color. They grow from 
drupe-like seed. 
Mrs. H. P. Cook, (Ind.) 


ODD ISSUES AVAILABLE 


Surplus copies, from the years 1918 to 
1933, are for sale at half regular subscrip- 
tion price. Twenty-four (24) all different, 
(no special selection can be allowed), post- 
paid $2.00. This gives a big lot of good 
reading matter at a low price. Send orders 
to FLowER Grower, Calcium, N. Y, 


LYCHNIS HAAGEANA 


If you like Lychnis chalcedonica (Maltese 
Cross), but do not know about Lychnis 
haageana, whose individual blooms are as 
large as a small head of L. chalcedonica, I 
believe you will like L. haageana, too. 
Seeds were started early, in a friend’s 
greenhouse, in 1935, and the potted plants 
set in the garden in May; and plants were 
in bloom in July. I had read that this 
subject sometimes blooms itself to death, 
and in the North is better treated as an 
annual; so I let the plants go to seed, 
doubting if I would have any plants in 1936. 
I was happily surprised. A few of the 
plants came up sturdily; a few are puny, 
and a few died. 

The catalogs give the height as 1 foot. 
The first year, they did not reach that 
height. Plants are branching, slightly 
bushy, and may require support. The 
foliage is a clean grass-green. The _ blos- 
soms, borne singly, range from pink to 
crimson, and are the same shape as L. 
chaleedonica, with an extra laciniation at 
sides of petals. The orange-scarlet variety, 
the favorite in my garden, has blooms 
nearly 144 inches across. Kellogg’s Catalog 
(1935) gives a colored illustration and says 
the flowers are 2 inches across. Will grow 
almost anywhere in soil which will produce 
other thrifty plants. Prefers coolness, and 
some shade and moisture. Seeds were 
procured from George W. Park Seed Co., 
Greenwood, South Carolina. 

BENJAMIN KeEEcH, (N. Y.) 


Answers to Apple Guessing 
Contest 


1. Winesap. 
2. Twenty Ounce. 
3. Snow. 
}. Hing. 
do. Greening. 
6. Red Astrachan. 
7. Baldwin. (Bald-win.) 
S. Northern Spy. 
9, Delicious. 
10. Rhode Island Greening. 
a2. Duchess of Olde nburg. 
12. Alexander. 
Mrs. FrepD Garr, (N. Y.) 


Answers to Tune In On Nature 


1. The female is larger and is equipped 
with a long ovipositor which extends 
back of her body to a distance nearly 
the length of her body. 

2, The root may form a club-like end 
where it contacts the rock, then split, 
one part going around each side of 
the rock; or the single root may 
travel closely around the side of 
the rock until opposite of the point 
of contact, then start downward again 
on its journey. 

3. The elephant gains new molar teeth six 

or seven times through its life. 

. Some few flies winter in warm houses, 
but most adults die each Fall. They 
reappear each Spring from eggs or 
pupae left over Winter in manure 
piles and other breeding places. 

The giraffe. 

,. Sir feet. 

. Rattlesnakes occur only in the New 

World. 

- The swift has four toes all pointing for- 
ward, This allows the bird to cling 
to rough walls, but it cannot balance 
itself upon branches. 

9. The brown bear grows until the end of 

its nineteenth year. 

10, 2,000 species. 


HELEN E. Rvuyte, ( Nebr.) 
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Remodeling of Backyard 
Planting 


TO THE EDITOR :— 


I am enclosing a rough layout of our back- 
yard, for which I would appreciate your offer- 
ing some suggestions of improvement. I do 
not wish to change any more of the planting 
than necessary. The house and driveway are 
about 2 to 3 feet above the yard proper and 
slope down with a grass terrace. The trees 
are large and several years old. The sundial, 
stepping stones, and roses I would like to 
remain as they are, if the balance of the yard 
can be made to fit around without destroying 
too much of the center lawn. The trees near 
the terrace are both apple; the other is a 
cherry. 

I would like to change or add to, with other 
flowers. Any suggestions toward improving 
the arrangements making use of the plants 
already in place, will be greatly appreciated. 


Ernest S. Winter, (N. J.) 


Answer: Without making any important 
changes in this garden plan a few sugges- 
tions are offered that may be of some help. 

Stone steps might be added just to the 
rear of the house, going from the upper 
level to the garden beyond the terrace. A 
line of stepping stones should lead to the 
sundial and rose circle. Also if there is 
room for a narrow flower border at the top 
of the terrace planted with some low- 
growing fiowers, it might be added. A tub 
with evergreen on either side of the steps 
will look well. 

The old garden as _ planned 
increased to allow a border of violas or 
some other good border plant. A line of 
hardy fall asters may be added in the rear 
of the peonies if space permits. Do not 
move peonies, O. W. HorrMan 


might be 
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Protecting Garden from Wild Life 


To THE EDITOR :— 


My garden lies in wild and hilly country. 
fifty miles north of New York City. I am 
there only week-ends, and during the weekly 
intervals rabbits. woodchucks, and deer. all 
rapidly increasing, do cruel things to the gar- 
den. There is no defense against deer, of 
course, and a browsing deer will sample everr- 
thing. Phlox and Delphinium I protect from 
rabbits and woodchucks inside a _ two-foot. 
closely-woven wire fence. But it is not feasi- 
ble to net everything in, and I have had to 
black-list some of the most dependable garden 
flowers, such as Zinnias, Larkspur. Marigolds. 
Nasturtiums, Cosmos, Oriental Poppies, Aqui- 
legia, Chrysanthemums, and Dictamnus. Petu- 
nias were cropped off regularly all last Sum- 
mer, and came to nothing. 

Gradually I am building up a garden of 
lants which are not molested, or only very 
ittle. It comprises. so far: Among peren 
nials,—Achillea, Aconitum, Alyssum, Dicentra 
(Eximia only), Gypsophila, Hemerocallis, Iris 
(German, Japanese, Siberian), Monarda. Oeno- 
thera, Peony, Roses (only very thorny ones). 
Veronica, Viola: amon annuals,—Alyssum. 
Calendula, Digitalis, Escholtzia, Four o Clock. 
Nicotiana. Narcissus are spared, and Tulips, 
the latter provided the moles and mice let 
them get aboveground. Regal Lilies are 
stripped; Tigrinum and _  Speciosum have 
escaped. 

Can anyone add to my list? There must 
be other acrid- juiced plants which would be 
spared but experimentation has become a dis- 
heartening business. 

Ww, Mi (KX. F.) 


Answer: It really seems to me that any- 
thing which is worth doing well and which 
involves an investment of time and money 
to the extent outlined in the above inquiry, 
would warrant the putting up of a fence 
completely encircling the grounds which 
are under cultivation. There are various 
styles of woven-wire fences which can be 


Department i" 


put up on as permanent posts as a person 
cares to pay for, and this fence can be had 
at very low cost. A good woven-wire fence 
with substantial cedar posts is a very 
simple matter to erect and will last quite 
a while, although drifting snow may make 
trouble for it. A fence 4% to 6 feet in 
height would keep out most any undesirable 
animal, if the right sort of fence is used. 

It seems a rather cruel thing that it 
should be necessary anywhere to grow only 
plants which are not edible by wild life. 
Mice and moles, of course, will go almost 
anywhere, but proper consideration of both 
these quadrupeds can regulate their damage 
to a large extent. 

Additional answers to the above questions 
would be useful not only to W. M.. but 
doubtless to a large number of other people 
similarly situated. 

—(Eprror 


Hybridizing Tuberous Begonias 


To THE EDITOR :— 


How should I 
Tuberous 


hybridize Double-flowered 


5 
? 


segonias ? 


Rost. Hoerrer, (Calif.) 


Answer: To secure seed which would pro- 
duce high percentage of double flowers, 
select group of double-flowered varieties, 
preferably the finest you can get hold of, 
and grow them as vigorously as possible in 
pots. After majority of large flowers have 
been developed in second halt of the season, 
stop feeding and keep the plants slightly 
dry so that they do not wilt. Some of them 
will weaken to a point where a few flowers 
on the side shoots will come single and re- 
gain the male organs; namely the petals 
will change back to anthers containing 
pollen. By taking the flower when the pollen 
is ripe and dusting it on the stigma of a 
female flower, on a plant which did not 
show any signs of weakening.—that means 
stayed perfectly double—you will secure 
seed which will come double again. 

FRANK REINELT 
(in Bulletin American Begonia Society 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the 
Editor. A brief statement of facts and 
definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


Cultural Details for Crinum 


Can you give me detailed information on 
proper method of growing and producing 
flowers of the Crinum’ Have had two 
kinds over six years; neither has ever 
blossomed for me. They are different in 
habit of growth. One has multiplied until 
there are six. Have treated them as Ama- 
ryllis without satisfactory results. 

One is called Crinum fimbriatulum (Milk 
and Wine Lily), purchased from Schenley 
Gardens, and the other was from Peter 
Henderson. 


Mrs, Pact M, PrucH, (Qhio) 
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Bracing Trees After Planting 
Tree-planting directions give frequent ad- 
monitions about bracing trees which are 
likely to become loosened by the wind, but 
they do not tell us how to do the bracing. 
Can some reader with experience give a 
simple and yet effective method which will 
stop the whipping effect of the wind? 
Another phase of this question is the 


matter of straightening trees which are 
growing out of the perpendicular. Some 


tree planters know that when setting trees 
they should be set leaning toward the direc- 
tion of prevailing winds; but even so, some 
trees get out of plumb and need straighten- 


ing. Some simple way perhaps has been 
devised. A turnbuckle with wires and a 
“dead man” in the ground as an anchor 


would be effective, but the method of attach- 
ing to the tree trunk is of the utmost 


importance, to avoid damaging the tree. 
Detailed suggestions ,will be helpful. 
—(EpirTor) 


Syringa Trouble 

I have a syringa bush that comes out 
fine; and before blooming the leaves begin 
to die, and then the bloom will blast and 
the whole stock will dry up. It looks as if 
there were something eating the leaves, but 
I cannot ‘see anything. Is there anything 
that I could spray on the bush that would 
help? 

BERT STAFFORD, ( Ind.) 


Autumn Daffodil Does Not Bloom 

I have a Sternbergia Lutea (Autumn 
Daffodil) planted seven inches deep. The 
foliage comes up strong, but it ever blocms, 
and I wonder if it is planted too deep. If 
so, when would be the best time to replant 
it? 


D. E., (Idaho) 


Base-branching Larkspur 

Should the center of the new base-branch- 
ing Larkspur be pinched out to cause them 
to branch at the bottom? Mine branched at 
the sides, the same as old-fashioned Lark- 
spur. As this base-branching larkspur seed 
is expensive, would like to know whether I 
have the right flowers from the seed I 
bought. The flowers coming from the side 
branches are too short to be of any use, 
and when the center flowers are cut the 
side shoots are useless. Seed catalogues list 
these as base-branching, but mine were not. 
Would like to know if other readers have 
the same trouble. 

FRANK AUGUSTIN, (N. Y.) 


Vine Native to Southern Illinois 

There is a vine which, when a boy, I used 
to find in the woods of Southeastern Iowa 
and Southern Illinois—the stems of which 
were light green and almost completely 
covered with small brown thorns. I have 
never seen it anywhere in the West and I 
am wondering if some reader could tell me 
the name of it and where it could be 
purchased. 

Dr. Cuas. R. Mowery, (Wash.) 


Preserving Autumn Foliage 

I would be pleased if one of your many 
readers could tell me of a process to pre- 
serve autumn foliage. I wonder if there 
is any chemical solution (of a transparent 
nature of course), in which the branches 
could be soaked, allowed to dry, and yet 
retain all their graceful charm. The 
method of pressing them is not satisfactory 
as the leaves are flattened and they become 
very brittle. y 

Mrs. J. Beaupry, (P. Q., Can.) 


Worms or Grubs in Pansy Plants 
A remedy to combat the worms which 
bore into the heart of pansy plants and 
eat up through the stalks until they kill 
the plant, would be helpful. 
Gro. R. PHmLABAUM, (W. Va.) 


Blight on Aconitum 

Would like advice regarding the care of 
Aconitum or Monkshood. The growth is 
excellent, but a blight overtakes it anytime 
from the last of June to the end of the 
season, that destroys 50% of the plants. 
How can this condition be handled? 

Tuomas L. SmItTH, (N. J.) 


I'lowers for Cemetery Bouquets 
Would like to have someone recommend 
flowers suitable for cemetery bouquets dur- 
ing hot weather, other than the following, 
which are very good: Larkspur, Shasta 
Daisy, Petunia, Day Lily, Tiger Lily, 
Gladiolus, Snapdragon. Understand Salpi- 
glossis is good, but do not have luck with 
them in this section. 
HATTIE LEWANDOSKI, (Ark.) 
Changing Color in Hydrangea 
About a year ago I noticed an item con- 
cerning color changes in Hydrangea, but 
have forgotten what substances were used 
to induce the blue and pink color changes. 
What care should be given Hydrangea 
after blooming in the Northern States? 
Mrs. ArTHUR GREEN, (S. D.) 


Camellia Does Poorly 

I have a Camellia. The buds dropped off 
and also the leaves. Would some reader tell 
me if the plant will ever bloom again? 
There are no leaves and no new shoots on 
it, but the stems are still green. 


M. A. F., (Penna.) 


Peony Buds Dry Up 

What causes peony buds to dry up? The 
plants have been thoroughly watered from 
time to time and are planted in rich soil, 
(not below 2 inches from the surface), and 
I keep them well fertilized periodically 
with bonemeal and hardwood ashes. 

Henry Lintic, (Long Island) 


Glads Rust and Do Not Bloom 


I am growing Gladiolus yearly in my 
garden and save the bulbs from year to 
year, and I have had a good amount of suc- 
cess with them. This year all my Gladiolus 
have rusted leaves and some dry away 
before the bloom comes. Also, in many 
cases, if the bloom does come, it is in a poor 
and diseased condition. The bulbs looked 
solid and healthy when I planted them. 1s 
this due to bulb or ground condition? 


Puitie Rosins, (N. Y.) 


Curing Gourds 


This Summer I have raised a few small 
Gourds and would very much like to know 
how to dry them or preserve them to use 
this Winter. I have seen very attractive 
arrangements of Gourds on sideboards, in 
place of flowers. 


Mrs. R. W. Martin, (Penna.) 


Statice for Winter Bouquets 

Can some reader tell me how to treat 
perennial Statice for winter bouquets? I 
have tried burning end of stems and also 
dipped them in hot wax, but in two or 
three days the large heads of tiny purple 
flowers are closed tight. 

R. E. Emenporrer, (N. Y.) 


Identity of Plant 


A plant seen at a fair this season, and 
also several seasons ago, had the label 
“Forenia” on it; and this name cannot be 
located in any of my several catalogues. 
The plant grew in a box to a height of 
about three feet and had many flowers like 
a small petunia. These were purple with 
white blotches. The plant was covered com- 
pletely, bushily, with these flowers. The 
leaves were fuzzy, about an inch-and-a-half 
Jong and an inch wide, and pointed. 

Could anyone tell if this is the correct 
name? 

Lyp1a BEcKETT, (Ill.) 
Disease in Tiger Lily 

What are the symptoms of mosaic disease 
and botrytis disease in Lilies? 

I have some Tiger Lilies this Summer, 
and the stalk dried up and rotted off at the 
ground just as Lily was in bud. Is that 
a disease? The bulb is white and looks 
healthy to the naked eye. 


Mrs. W. E. Harris, (Calif.) 


Flowers for Maine Seacoast 

We have built a new home on the Maine 
Coast and are attempting to make. a selec- 
tion of plants which will do well. The 
house faces directly west, and the soil is 
shallow and acid, and we get all there is 
of wind; even at times the sait spray 
reaches us. 

There is already the bayberry and juniper 
well situated for good effect, and we would 
like to keep the place as nearly typical of 
Maine as possible. What kind of flowering 
shrubs would such a_ location require’ 
Would the viburnums do, and would the 
wild magnolia, azalea, and mountain laurel 
survive? We want the low-growing shrubs 
not over 6 feet in height, and would like 
data concerning the time and method of 
planting. 

Mrs. KATHARINE D,. WHITTEMORE, ( Me.) 


Gardenia Indoors 


Perhaps some reader can tell me how to 
care for my -gardenia plant indoors. It 
locks pretty sickly and since I am_ not 
familiar with its requirements, I am at a 
loss to know what to do for it. How should 
it be pruned? 


Mrs. THEODORE EpMoNpsON, (Ohio) 


Delphinium Trouble 
Is the curl, and stunted flower stalk of 
the Delphinium the same wilt as affects 
the Snowball? What can be done for it? 
Mrs. V. A. HANSEN, (Wisc.) 


Clematis Do Not Survive 

Would like information on planting and 
care of Clematis Jackmani. We have planted 
six in our yard and they have all died. 
They grow about two feet and then wilt and 


die. We have plenty of sunshine and good 
soil. What is wrong? 


H. F. Warrs, (Ohio) 


Hyacinth Bean 


Have any FLOWER GROWER readers had 
experience raising Hyacinth Bean, which 


I understand is sometimes substituted for 
Sweet Peas? 


B. H. OapeNn, (Mich. ) 


Hardiness of Peony Tenuifolia Flore-pleno 
Would like to hear of the extreme nortli- 
ern planting of Peony, tenuifolia flore-pleno, 
The last three years late frosts have 
destroyed my bloom. 
Cnas. F. WARNER, (Penna.) 
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Periwinkle Dies Out : 
We live on a place which has been settled 


for more than a century. As long as we 
who are now living can remember, there 


have been beautiful beds of Periwinkle. I 
understand that there are other plants 
called by that name, but this one is true 
to Webster’s definition—‘‘a trailing vine 
with evergreen leaves and blue and white 
flowers.” 

As long as we can remember, it has never 
before been diseased, but last year galled 
spots appeared, and the vine withered and 
died. Gradually the trouble spread, the 
spots enlarging until some of them are two 
feet or more across. The vine is under 
large oak trees, and at first I thought some 
kind of acid was dropping from the tree; 
but a neighbor has the same trouble though 
her vine is not under trees. Professor 
Totten thought moles, mice, or ants, might 
be making channels under the ground, but 
I have dug and find no signs. 


N. H. D. Witson, (N. C.) 


Dividing Tritoma 

T have been reading THE FLowEerR GROWER 
for some years, and fail to find anything 
on Tritoma or Red Hot Poker Plant. What 
I would like to know is what time to 
separate the clumps, or whether to separate 
them at all; and whether it would be ad- 
visable to lift the roots and store over 
Winter with the dahlia tubers. 

D. W. CLENDENING, (Penna.) 


Birds Eat Berries 

Can someone help us out? The birds eat 
our berries just as fast as they ripen. We 
tried spreading cheesecloth over the vines, 
but holes were picked in it. We do not 
want to harm the birds, but would like to 
have the berries for ourselves. What is the 
solution? 

E. BERNICE Woop, (D. C.) 


Germination of Evergreen Tree Seed 

How long does it take evergreen tree seed 
to germinate? I planted some seed of Nor- 
way and Colorado Blue Spruce in June, 
according to directions on the packet, and 
they have not come up. The season was 
very dry. I wondered if it took the seed a 
long time to sprout. 

Marcarer D. MIT¢HELL, (Ohio) 


Propagating Firethorn 

How and when is the best time to propa- 
gate Firethorn (Laland Pyracantha) ? Have 
tried soft- and hardwood cuttings in sand, 
but have no success. 


Mrs. Jesse H. Triprett, (Md.) 


White Scale on Cacti 

T would like to know the answer to the 
following: 

What can be done for a white scale on 
Cacti? Nearly all my Cacti are getting a 
white scale, and I would like to know what 
could be done about it. 

Mrs. RUSSELL ANDERS, (Penna.) 


Culture of Achimenes 


Will you please tell me how to take care 
of Achimenes (Pansy Bell)? Shall I leave 
the tiny bulbs in the dirt in the pot in 
which the plant grew this Summer? When 
shall I begin to water it for renewed 
growth in the Spring? Does the plant like 
much or little water and does it favor 
shade or sun? 


Mrs. R. J. Duncomr, (Minn.) 
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ANSWERS 


Slipping Roses 

Answering Mrs. M. E. Miller, (Ohio): 

I slip Roses and seldom lose any. 
don’t cut a slip; 1 pull it off next to the 
stalk, and plant in well-worked sandy soil, 
above the second joint. Then place your 
jar, and keep damp. I have several leafing 
out this Spring, over which I placed jars 
last September, and we have a cold very dry 
Winter. Don’t take the jars off too quiekly. 

Mrs. C. C. Coir, (Colo.) 


Remedy for Fire-blight in Fruit Trees 

Answering inquiry from W. W. Ashley, 
(Sask.) : 

It seems rather a presumption on my part 
to say that fruit trees can be cured of fire- 
blight, or at least helped, when so many 
persons who are supposed to be authorities 
on the subject say it cannot be done. I sug- 
gest Mr. Ashley try the salt treatment. 
Dig a narrow trench about three or four 
inches deep at the base of the tree, and 
pour in the salt water. I do not know the 
proportion of salt to the water, but think 
it advisable not to make it too strong. 
Have used the water from ice-cream freezers 
with success. One could put the salt around 
the base of the tree and pour on the water; 
but on account of the birds, chickens, or 
even animals drinking it, I always use the 
solution and see that it is absorbed before 
leaving. This I generally do twice a week 
for four or five weeks. The salt means 
death to either the insect or fungus that 
causes the trouble and seems to be a tonic 
for the tree, and the leaves become a richer 
green. 

I have not given it a trial, but I believe 
if in the late Spring of each year, the tree 
or trees were given a treatment, we would 
see the end of fire-blight. 

The blighted twigs 
sawed off. 


should be cut or 
Myra E. Waters, (Md.) 


EpIToR’s Note: We are glad to give the 
above as a suggestion. There are times when 
home-made remedies have proven to be very 
effective, and presumably a small amount of 
salt, (dependent on judgment in using), could 
do no damage and might be of considerable 
benefit. As Miss Waters has actually used 
what she suggests and without damage and 
offers definite suggestions, I am glad to put 
the matter on record. The action of salt in 
various natural and chemical processes is 
very marked. The action of salt enters into 
a large number of reactions, Presumably salt, 
in certain soils, would release chemicals favor- 
able to crop or tree growth. So little is known 
of soil chemistry that scientists are quite gen- 
erally cautious in making definite statements 
except when backed by actual trial or tests. 


Hardy Lilies for Acid Soil 
Answering Mrs. S. D. Bauert, (Texas) : 
Following is a list of Lilies that like 

best an acid soil: 

L. Auratum (Gold-Banded Lily). 

L. Canadense (our native Meadow Lily). 
L. Giganteum Longiflorum, 

L. Henryii. 

L. Philadelphicum (our native Redwood 
Lily). Must have a very acid soil and 
considerable shade or heavy ground 
cover. 

L. Speciosum Rubrum. 

L. Superbum (American 

Lily). 

Tigrinum (Tiger Lily). Can endure 

any sort of soil but likes best one that 

is rather acid. 
L. Umbellatum (Orange Cup Lily). 
Make sure that all Lilies are put in 
well-drained soil; and don’t make the soil 
too rich. Most people kill their Lilies with 
kindness, and always give them some sort 
of ground cover, if it is nothing more than 
Petunias, 


‘ 


Turk’s Cap 


L. 


\ 


Sapie L. Parsons, ( Penna.) 
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i, FALLING LEAVES |/ 
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eo " Nature’s Warning Q 


| gl Bs! 
W hes leaves begin to fall 


and summer slowly turns to winter it’s time 
to think about protecting your valuable 
shrubs and perennials from ‘“Winter-Kill.” 
A mulch of Emblem-Protected Peat Moss 
provides this protection inexpensively and is 
your assurance of beautiful blooms again 
next spring. 


The millions of tiny cells of Emblem-Pro- 
tected Peat Moss insulate the soil and pro- 
tect the sensitive root systems against the 
continued contraction and expansion of the 
soil caused by cold nights and warm mid- 
days. 


And what’s more . . . when you mulch with 
Emblem-Protected Peat Moss it 
double duty for next spring you can dig 
it into the soil as an ideal soil conditioner. 


serves a 


Mail the coupon below for new Free bulletin 
on winter mulching. It tells how to prepare 
your garden for winter. Tells when is the 
best time for mulching—how mulching pre- 
vents breakage of roots, etc., etc. 


The P.I.C. triangle on the side of the bale 
of peat moss is not a trade name. It is an 
emblem of quality, designating peat moss 
produced from the world’s finest peat bogs. 
Look for this stamp of approval when you 
buy peat moss. 
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VALUABLE 
GARDEN 
BULLETINS 


NY 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Advertising & Research Dept. 


155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


FG-11 


Please send me a Free copy of your new 
bulletin on winter mulching. 


Address 


City State ° 
NE te ALT ORLA 
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Send for Free Folder 
“FLOWER HOLDERS and ARRANGEMENTS” 


learn how beautiful arrangements are accom- 
plished. See illustrated, the flower arrangements 
of a national authority. 


Dazey Flower Holders will not scratch or tarnish 
containers. Made of metal, rustless, mon-corro- 
sive; with heavy hard-to-tip base, 


DAZEY 


flower holders 


Are made in_ several 





stsles and many sizes, ; & 
finished in Dazey Green 

Lacquer, Special finishes 

in silver, gold and 

bronze, Wrapped in_glis- 

tening cellophane, ITllus- 

trated is No. 2, 4% in. 

base diameter, 


POSTPAID 
ORDER YOURS TODAY 


Dealer, If none 
enclosing $1.00 tor 


your Local 
from us, 


Purchase through 
nearby, order direct € 
No, 2, Dazey Green Lacquer finish Postpaid 
A posteard will bring you the folder—new and 
interesting secrets—''Flower Holders and Arrange 
ments.’” (Special offer for Garden Clubs.) 


DAZEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


7 é 839'2 E. 3ist St., 
Mang m4 ey Los Angeles, Calif. 





SOWING 


to sow seeds of 
Eremurus species, with 
Trailing Arbutus, and 
others that need winter’s cold for start- 
ing. Unique catalog, Dept. Z. 


REX D PE A RCE MERCHANTVILLE 
. 


NEW JERSEY 


“The Whys of Plant Culture ”’ 


You are, of course, familiar with the results you 
get from pruning your Roses, disbudding your 
Dahlias, and picking the faded flowers from your 
Begonias, but have you ever wondered why your 
plants react to, such treatment? . 

C. J. Hudson, Jr., in the November issue of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, gives you reasons for certain 
cultural practices. You will find his article most 
interesting. Na 

You will also enjoy the article on “Native Plants 
for the Pacific Coast,” by Ira N. Gabrielson, Chief 
of the United States Bureau of Biological Survey. 
Send for copy today—25 cents; or better still, send 
in your subscription—$2.00 a year or trial sub- 
scription, five months for $1.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-B Sixth Avenue New York, N. Y. 





now is the time 
Lilium, Iris, and 


Fringed Gentians, 


Right 














SUNSET LILY 


A grand new lily whose fame 
has spread around the world. 








Color, scarlet and gold. Easy 
culture, 50c each; 2 for $1; 
3 for $1.35. 

Don’t miss our Iilustrated 
Catalog. 


YEREX LILY GARDENS 
Tigard, Ore. 











 WYD-SYL 
WINDOW SHELF 


e@ @ @ and they’ll GROW and BLOOM! 
Ask for Circular 
W. H. SCHURR 

36 Cummings St. Irvington, N. J. 
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Source of Coloring Matter in Flowers 

Answering D. C. Royer, (Colo.) : 

Mr. Royer asks where the coloring matter 
comes from that makes flowers; is it in 
the air, the soil, or the sunshine? 

The coloring matter, and in fact the whole 
plant, comes from all three places. The 
plant takes carbon dioxide from the air; 
water with mineral salts in solution, espe- 
cially nitrogen (nitrates), phosphorous, 
(phosphoric acid), and potash from the 
soil. By using the energy from the sun, in 
a process called photosynthesis, the plant 
builds its own food. This food consists of 
very complex chemical compounds. 

Chlorophyl is manufactured by the plant 
itself. The main function of chlorophyl is 
to make use of the energy of the sun to 
make more food for the plant. Chlorophyl 
can only be manufactured in the presence 
of sunshine. 

To obtain a better idea of all this, I 
would advise the questioner to study that 
portion of physics which deals with light 
and color; then that portion of chemistry 
which describes the color of the chemical 
compounds; and then botany, especially 
physiology of plants. 

Howarp Dotr, ( Mich.) 


Do Delphiniums Need Lime? 
Answering Mrs. J. M. Hood, (Ohio): 
Delphinium will grow in most any soil, 
but a good, deep, cool soil is best. They 
prefer a cool season. 


E. L. CrarKk, (Ohio) 


Keeping Dahlias in Storage 

Answering F. V. Wray, (Penna.): 

I have very good success in keeping 
dahlia tubers in storage over Winter and 
my method is very simple. 

When I dig the clumps in the Fall, I try 
to dig them early in the day, and let them 
dry several hours in the sun or wind. 
I clean off only the thickest of the dirt if 
the soil is moist enough to stick to them, 
and leave several inches of the stalk on 
each clump. 

When taken in from the garden, I put 
them immediately into apple barrels; one 
clump upon another until the barrel is 
nearly filled. Do not crowd them together 
too closely, but place loosely in the barrel. 
Then lay a piece of old burlap bag, or even 
two or three thicknesses of newspaper, over 
them to shut out the light. Do not place 
any dirt or sand over the tubers. I keep 
the barrels in the potato cellar, where the 
temperature is from 45 to 50 during the 
winter, 

The tubers will probably grow sprouts 
several inches or a foot long if not planted 
early in Spring; but when the clump is 
divided carefully so as not to injure the 
sprouts, they will turn green in the sun- 
light in a very few days and soon start new 
growth. 

I have kept my tubers this way for 
several years with good success, and they 
shrivel very little, if any. The cellar should 
not be too dry or too warm. 


L. T. Powers, (IIl.) 
STASSEN TREASURE CHEST 


Complete Spring Garden of Holland Bulbs 8 yari- 





eties, 36 bulbs, separately packed; 3 Darwin 
Tulips, 3 Early Tulips, 3 Golden Daffo- 
dils, 3 White Narcissus, 6 Crocus, 6 
Grape Hyacinth, 6 Scilla, 6 Snowdrops. § 00 
Planting Instructions. Every bulb guar- 
anteed. Now $1.00 ppd. ($1.75 value) @nRai0 


NEW GRAVURE CATALOG FREE 


Containing Ideal New 1936 varieties of Spring 
Flowering Bulbs for outdoor or indoor growing — also 
NUMEROUS EXPERTLY SELECTED COLLECTIONS AT 
POPULAR PRICES. Send for it. 

STASSEN Floral Gardens, Box 15, Rosslyn Heights, N. Y. 








Care of Orchids 

In the August issue, Query and Answer 
Department, I note that M. A. F., (Penna.) 
wishes to know about Laelia Cattleyas. 

I am successfully growing some forty 
plants in a large Wardian case. 

1, Water about once a week, depending 
upon the humidity of air in which they are 
grown. It is well to let them get good and 
dry once in a while, especially during the 
resting period which comes just after 
flowering. 

2. They bloom at various times of the 
year depending upon the parentage involved 
in the cross. Only the true species bloom 
at definite times of the year, and a cross 
between two species may bloom in either 
season of that of the species involved. 

3. If the leaves are a clear yellow with 
some shriveling, it is due to too strong sun- 


light. The light in Summer must be 
“broken” sunlight such as would come 
through thin foliage or a lath house. Dur- 


ing the Winter they can hardly get enough 
direct sunlight to satisfy their needs. 

4. The small green point observed by 
M, A. F. is a new growth, and great care 
must be taken not to injure it, as it is very 
easily broken. The roots are also very 
brittle. 

5. It requires from two to four days after 
the flower bud opens for the blossom to 
reach its full size. It may be cut at that 
time and placed in water in a cool room, 
when it will last about two weeks. If left 
on the plant it will last perhaps three 
weeks;—(speaking of Laelia Cattleya,)— 
Cypripediums may last five weeks on the 
plant. 

May I suggest that M. A. F. grow his 
Laelia Cattleya in either a Wardian case 
or a conservatory. It must have humid 
air and it will not tolerate our dry heated 
homes in Winter. A relative humidity of 
at least 65% is required. Also the tempera- 
ture at night should never be lower than 
55 degrees F., the best temperature being 
around 62 degrees nights and 75 degrees 
during the day. Some commercial houses 
run at 65 degrees during the winter days. 
Of course summer-day temperatures may 
go much higher, but cool nights must 
prevail if possible. 

Atsert L. PasHex, (Ohio) 


Name of “Rattle Box” Plant 

Answering Mrs. W. J. Eberline, (TIl.): 

The plant is commonly called Rattle Box, 
(Crotalaria sagittalis) and is an annual 
growing in sandy soil especially on the 
shore of a lake. The flowers are yellow and 
it has a much-inflated pod which is nearly 
black at maturity, and which contains many 
seeds that become loose and rattle. 

This plant dries nicely and keeps well in 
winter bouquets. 

Martua E, Crone, (Minn.) 


‘ 


Culture of Hothouse Primrose 

Answering Ruth Hodgson, (Wisc.): 

I had a lovely hothouse Primrose given 
me, and found out by experimenting that 
letting it set in a dish of water most of the 
time, and with some fertilizing, that it 
grew and bloomed beautifully. But I also 
found out to my sorrow, that Primroses are 
as poisonous to some skins as poison ivy. 
In handling my plant, I must have rubbed 
my face, so I had a beautiful case of poison- 


ing. Our physician gave me this informa- 
tion. I got rid of the plant and after some 
tiresome care of my face, have had no 


trouble since. So I warn anyone who has 
not heretofore had a Primrose to be careful. 
Mrs. C. J. MacLacan, (Mich.) 
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Amaryllis Does Not Bloom - 
Answering M. C. Thompson, ( Penna.) : 
The probable reason your Amaryllis does 

not bloom is that you have it in too large a 

pot. The pot (at the top) should not. be 

larger than three times the diameter of the 


bulb. Set the bulb with the neck well above 
the soil. Give good drainage, and if you 


have reason to believe the soil is acid, add 
a little lime. 


E. L. CrarK, (Ohio) 


Transplanting Lady’s-Slipper 

Answering Dr. J. J. Jecmenek, (Iowa) : 

I may say that I have had good success 
in transplanting Lady’s-slipper Orchids a 
week previous to their flowering. The muck 
soil in which they were growing was 
removed to a depth of one foot and placed 
in a water-tight box. The box was planted 
in a heavily-shaded part of the garden, and 
the soil in the box was saturated with 
water at intervals of one to four days. No 
evidence of injury was observed. The buds 
opened beautifully and developed into large 
blooms. Two species of Cypripedium were 
included. 


Dr. W. A. F. Hacpore, (Manitoba) 


Shrubs or Creepers for Clay Bank 
Answering Louis E. MclIlvain, (Ill.): 
Why not try one of the smaller Sumacs, 

Rhus glabra, or var. laciniata, which grows 

in rocky places? <A hillside covered with 

this shrub, is a picture in the Fall after 
the leaves have turned scarlet. 
RENA BAUER, ( Wisc.) 


What Kind of a Plant? 

Answering Mrs. Arthur Claypole, (Mo.) : 

The plant is 
Lychnis Githago. 

This is an annual weed in wheat fields, 
and is difficult to eradicate because the 
seeds are not readily screened from the 
wheat in the thresher or fanning-mill. 

It is rarely found cultivated in old 
gardens. The common name is “Corn- 
Cockle.” An excellent description may be 
found in “The Weed Flora of Iowa,” pub- 
lished by the Iowa Geological Survey in 
1926. 


Agrostemma Githago or 


SapiE L. Parsons, (Penna.) 
Copper Sulphate to Prevent Algae 

In the August issue of THE FLoweEr 
GRowek, J. B. Spencer, (Ontario), speaks 
of the danger of using copper sulphate for 
the destruction of algae. The amount used 
dessert-spoonful for 5,000 pounds of 
Water—lIs excessive. 

One part sulphate to one to five million 
parts of water by weight is sufficient to kill 
algae and will not harm the fish. I would 
suggest for a pool of the size he describes, 
(oval in shape, 8 feet by 5 feet and 2 feet 
deep), a half teaspoonful of copper sulphate 
dissolved in a sprinkler full of water and 
sprinkled over the surface. 


Dr. CHARLES H. Youne, (N. J.) 


—a 


Star of Bethlehem 

Answering Mrs. L. A. Culbertson, (Ohio) : 

The plant she mentions is probably Cam- 
panula isophylla; (pronounced is-soph’-ila), 
accent on the second syllable. I’m not quite 
sure of the spelling, as have never seen it 
listed in but one catalog,.and that of the 
Portland Seed Company, Portland, Oregon. 
However, it is not listed this year. There is 
also a blue variety. 

NELLIE FE. Drxson, (Wash.) 
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Propagating Meloir Begonia 

Answering Vivian Perkerson, (Ga.): 

A very good way to propagate Melior 
Begonias is to take a large-mouthed glass 
container and put some broken crock or 
stone, with some charcoal, in the bottom, 
and cover with three inches of soil; 14 leaf- 
mold, 44 sand, and 4% good garden loam. 
Take a small leaf or several, about the size 
of a dime, breaking the stem off close to the 
plant and pressing the stem down into the 
soil. Moisten enough for good growing. 
Place a glass lid on top of container, and 
put it where it. will get about two hours 
of early-morning sun. 

Kate WILLIAMS, (Penna.) 


Soil for Cultivation of Iris Species 
Answering Helen D. Cole, (N. Y.): 


The three species of Iris most commonly 


cultivated are German or Bearded Iris, 
Japanese Iris, and Siberian Iris. 
The German Iris thrives in any good 


average soil, and will endure an alkaline 
soil. Bonemeal makes an excellent fertil- 
izer. 

The Japanese Iris must be in a soil where 
there is no lime. Give it an absolutely neu- 
tral or a slightly-acid soil and plenty of 
water. 

Siberian Iris also strongly objects to the 
use of lime in its soil and needs lots of 
water. Never use lime or bonemeal for 
either Japanese or Siberian Iris. 

Sapre L. Parsons, (Pa.) 


Information on Poinciani Gilliesi 

Answering Tillie Tiller, (Maine) : 

My mother had a pot-grown Poinciam 
Gilliesi, grown from seed, which blossomed 
for a number of years. The flowers are as 
beautiful as peculiar, and evidently fash- 
ioned to attract some special insect as 
pollinator. In Winter the plant stood at 
the side of a bay window facing the east, 
in the living room. In Summer it was 
placed out-of-doors, but left in the pot ready 
to be moved inside at the first hint of frost. 
I do not recall that it had any special care 
save the frequent spraying of the foliage. 
This was doubtless an advantage in a living 
room, which has often too dry an atmos- 
phere. The room was heated with a wood 
stove. 

It was four or five feet high, tree-like, 
with the lower two-thirds of the stem leaf- 
less. The plant would have been more at- 
tractive with more foliage. Perhaps her 
tree dropped most of its leaves as did those 
of your inquirer, but she persisted in keep- 
ing it and finally found it worth the space 
and trouble, especially when in blossom. 


Bessie L. Putnam, (Penna.) 


Dianthus (Clove Pink) 

Answering Mrs. W. L. McLaughlin, 
(N. Y¥.): 

I have this variety and mine are pink and 
double. It is also called Grass Pink and is 
the old-fashioned kind. It is listed as 
Dianthus in the catalogues. Divisions from 
nurseries I have found very small. 


Mrs. Gro. A. Ditprne, (N. Y.) 


Slipping Roses 

Answering M. E. Miller, (Ohio) : 

If you will make your rose cuttings in 
October—having 3 eyes on each—place 
them in a fairly moist soil, invert a glass 
can over them, and forget them until the 
following Spring, I think you will find that 
a large per cent of them will root. 

E. L. CrarK, (Ohio) 











i 25 mammoth bulbs 


PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS 


for only $|.00 


The flower of exquisite fra- 
grance! Easy to grow—in bowls 
with pebbles and water, Plant 
now and several times during 
the winter, and have its con- 
stant companionship, Sent post- 
paid. Write for free Bulb Cata- 
log, 


HENRY A. DREER 
21 Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Once more, with autumn here, we say: 


“Don’t Burn Your Leaves” 


Dry leaves are rich in plant food, if properly 
treated, So are cuttings, weeds and other garden 
rubbish, Why not turn them into real organic 
manure (not compost) by mixing them with ADCO? 
Seed and hardware dealers sell ADCO, or we ship 
direct. Send for “Artificial Manure and How tc 
Make It”—FREE. 


ADCO, Carlisle, Pa. 

















Rare English j 
Flower Seeds 


1936 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,769 different kinds 
of flower seeds described, including an up- 
to-date collection of DELPHINIUMS, 
LILIUMS and LUPINES, also a large 
selection of HERBACEOUS, ROCK 
PLANTS and SHRUB SEEDS Free on 
application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH ENGLAND 














PROTECT PERENNIALS 


FROM WINTER KILL 


with 






A winter mulch of G.P.M. Peat Moss 
will assure you beautiful flowers next spring. 
Protects valuable perennials and shrubs during 


winter. Inexpensive. 20 bushel bales only 
$4.00 delivered. Insist on G.P.M. Peat Mose 
for best results. Write for FREE folder, “How 
to Prepare Your Garden for Winter”. 


*It’s P. I. C. Emblem-Protected. 
ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


165-W John St., New York, N.Y. 


1524 South Western Ave. 177 Milk St. 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 
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~ Louise Beebe Wilder’s 


LATEST BOOK 


arieties. 
The most 


ADVENTURES 


WITH 


HARDY BULBS 


How to grow 340 different kinds 
of bulbous plants, species and 


valuable bulb book that 


has yet appeared, this is also Mrs. 


Wilder's 

many yez 
grew, an 
bulbs, cor 
and now 


for successful bulb-growing. 


most important work in 
irs. She experimented, 
d tended hundreds of 
ms, tubers. and rhizomes 

offers specific directions 


The 


355-page book has 104 fine pho- 
tographs and 11 pen draw- 


ings 


by Walter Beebe 
Wilder. 


$5.00 


A “must” book for the gardener’s 


library—a 


nd the perfect gift book. 


At all bookstores or from 








MACMILLAN 




















Strawberries 











52 years’ experience behind 
our 1937 Berry-Book. It will 
help you. It describes Fair- 
fax, Dorsett, Catskill, etc. 
New and Better Varieties and 
tells How .to Grow Them. 
Valuable both to the Experi- 
enced and Beginners. Your 
Copy is FREE. Write today. 


THE W. F. ALLEN CO. 


331 W. Market St. Salisbury, Md. 











for your yards and gardens, 


and 


etie 
inst 


PEONY ARISTOCRATS 


Only best of old 


new varieties, at attractive prices. Our 
Catalog names best commercial cut-flower vari- 


s, and 
ructions, 


gives valuable planting and growing 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY, Berlin, Md. 
Growers of Fine Peonies Since 1911 
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A Recent and Beautiful Novelty 


HARDY EASTER LILY 


(PHILIPPINENSE FORMOSANUM) 
Acclaimed the most valuable Lily introduction com- 


“Illustrated Catalogue on Request’’ 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 


Original Firm Established Over 30 Years 
92 Chambers St., Dept G. New York 


the appearance of Regale. Long, 
white trumpets, suffused reddish- 
outside. Blooms during July and 
to 6 feet i 

blooms. $2.50 doz. 
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SUCCESS 


with 
HOUSE 
PLANTS 


Amazing 


THEM GR 


success — keeps plants moist. Get Big- 
er Plants, MORE BLOOMS. Put an OSMO 
ATER-MAT under each plant and WATCH 


for 3 OSMO WATER- MATS with Saucers. 


Also FREE BOOKLET on care of house 
plants. Money back if not satisfied. 


THE GARDEN COMPANY 


New GROWING AID insures 


OW. Send $1.00 and dealer’s name 


7 N. 63rd Street, Philadelphia 











Roses from Cuttings 
Answering Chas. McClure, (Colo.) : 
New growth or soft wood makes the best 
cuttings for summer rooting. The stem of 


a blossoming Rose is ideal. Make each 
cutting between six and eight inches in 


length, with three or four nodes to each 
slip. Cut the slip just below a node at the 
lower end and just above one at the top. 
Allow one or two upper leaves to remain, 
and set the cutting about half its length in 
the earth in a shady or semi-shady spot; 
then cover with an inverted glass jar. 

I have rooted numerous Roses in this way, 
usually setting the cuttings near the base 
of a grapevine where they receive very little 
sun. At the end of the first year they may 
be transplanted to a permanent site. 

“The Book of Shrubs,” by Alfred C. 
Hottes, gives a fund of interesting and 
unusual information regarding the propaga- 
tion of a great many varieties. 


VeL_mMa D. Bares, ( Mass.) 


To Keep Water in Pool Clear 

Have noticed in your magazine that many 
ask how to keep the water in a fish pool 
clean, We have been successful. 

Our pool is 9 x 15 feet. We went to a 
bay on Lake Ontario near here; took a row- 
boat and rowed around until we found a 
place where the water was perfectly clear. 
On the bottom was a green plant growing. 
We took it home, put it in our pool, and 
our trouble was over. The plant grows and 
multiplies. Our pool is emptied only once 
a year. There is no odor, and it is so clear 
that we can see our 50 fish swimming on 
the bottom. We feed the fish rolled oats. 
I hope others will be as successful. 

Mrs. H. C. Peepers, (N. Y.) 


Borers Damage Poplars 

Answering Geo. W. Weiss, (IIl.) : 

Without knowing which of the many 
borers are working on Mr. Weiss’ trees, it 
would be impossible to tell what remedy 
would be the most effective. However, I 
shall list a few that have been used with 
some success. 

1. Spraying the trunks of badly-infested 
trees during the summer months with 
poisoned kerosene emulsion or miscible oil 
solution. The adult beetle of some species 
may be destroyed by thoroughly coating the 
bark during July with a spray of arsenate 
of lead, 

2. Inject carbon disulphide into the holes 
showing fresh sap and boring dust, and 
promptly plug with grafting wax, putty, or 
any suitable substance. 

3. Remove all loose bark, ete., from trunk, 
and paint the bark well beyond the edges 
of borer indications with the following: 
1% lb. of paradichlorobenzene dissolved in 
one quart of warmed cottonseed oil. 

Probably the most effective remedy is to 
dig out and kill the young borers before 
they start boring into the wood. All dead 
wood should be cut out and if too badly 
infested, the entire tree should be taken 
down and burned. 

A local tree expert should be consulted 
and his directions followed. 

KENNETH B. Sears, (Ohio) 


CregoASTERS 


Largest, most gorgeous and 

















Mere wilt-resistant! favorite 
colors—Blue, White and 
SUAY Rose—a full-size 20c pkt. 


of each, all3 for 10c! Send 
dime today, Garden Guide 
free, 

JAMES VICK 
825 Vick Bldg. g§,aRDEN 
Philadelphia, Pa, GUIDE 








Germination of Trumpet-Vine Seeds 

Answering Margaret J. Duffy, (N. Y.): 

I think it highly probable that she uses 
home-grown seed which would not get fully 
matured in her locality most years. I 
have large plants raised from seed sown in 
flats in the Fall, covered with glass, and 
exposed to frost, and germination was good 
the following Spring. It is usually raised 
from root cuttings but such plants sucker 
very badly, especially in light soils, while 
seedlings rarely do. At time of writing I 
have one large plant trained as a big shrub 
that is simply gorgeous, which I raised from 
seed quite a few years ago. 

Cnester D. Weprick, (Ont.) 


Slipping Roses 

Answering Mrs. M. E. Miller, (Ohio) : 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Farmers’ Bul- 
letin, No. 750, “Roses for the Home,” will, 
I think, give the desired information. 

Mary Cary, (Va.) 


Lilacs Do Not Bloom 


Answering Elizabeth H. Frederick, (West 
Va.): 
I would not presume to name a specific 


cause for the failure to bloom, but can 
name certain factors that are likely to 
hold them back. First, common Lilacs 


raised from seed or from roots are likely 
to be very irregular in the time of blooming, 
though I never knew any to be without 
flowers some day. The desirable thing is to 
buy named varieties that have been raised 
by grafting. Secondly, do not permit plants 
to sucker up from the root, or to sucker 
heavily through the branching system. 
These suckers rob the older branches of food 
and strength. A lilac bush should be gone 
over every year to keep these suckers out, 
and to give other little pruning touches that 
will conserve strength, and induce good 
branching terminals. Long, straight suckers 
do not bloom. Flowers are produced on 
stout branching terminals. 
S. MenpDELSon MEEHAN, (Penna.) 


Dianthus, Clove Pink 


Answering Mrs. W. L. McLaughlin, (N. 
: ae 

According to several reliable authorities, 
Dianthus plumarius is the hardy Pink of 
old gardens. It is commonly called “Grass” 
or “Garden” Pink, although I have also 
found the name “Clove Pink,” attached to it, 
The modern types of this flower are much 
varied in color, form, and size, probably 
due to the fact that it seems to hybridize 
readily with other species of Dianthus in 
cultivation. Double pink named varieties 
of Dianthus plumarius, which can be found 
in several of this year’s catalogues, would 
probably give Mrs. McLaughlin as nearly as 
possible what she is looking for; that is, if 
she has in mind a perennial. 

If she is thinking of the garden types of 
Carnation, which is commonly grown as an 
annual in our northern states, Dianthus 
caryophyllus, according to L. H. Bailey, is 
the real “Clove Pink.” This comes in 
garden varieties as well as varieties for 
forcing. Dianthus caryophyllus, Marguerite, 
is one that is well-known. 

Dianthus plumarius blooms in early Sum- 
mer, while Dianthus caryophyllus flowers 
late in the season in our climate. 

I would like to add that I like Tue 
FLOWER GROWER, and especially your philos- 
ophy of living out where there is plenty cf 
fresh air and sunshine and growing things. 

HazeEL HANKINSON, (Mich.) 
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Soil for Cultivation of Iris Species 
Answering Helen D. Cole, (N. Y.): 


The three classes of Irises found in the 
average garden are: (1) The Bearded Irises 
(having a rhizome or bulbous root from 
which many small fibrous roots extend) ; 
(2) the Beardless Irises, such as Siberian, 
Japanese, and Water Irises (having fibrous 


roots only); (3) the Bulbous Irises, (grow- 
ing from bulbs), such as the Spanish, 


Dutch, and English. 

The Bearded Irises like a sweet, well- 
drained garden soil. If the garden soil is 
sour, lime should be thoroughly worked into 
the dirt. Ground limestone seldom can be 
used in excess, as it dissolves very slowly. 
When it is necessary to use fertilizer, bone- 
meal or a heavy dusting of superphosphate 
is recommended, worked into the surface. 
Do not use manure for a plant food. 

In planting, spade the soil to the depth of 
ten or twelve inches. Spread the roots 
evenly in all directions and work the soil 
between and around; then firm with the 
hands. Continue this till about two-thirds 
of the rhizome is covered; leave the re- 
mainder exposed to the sun and air. Deep 
planting is fatal to successful bloom. If 
planted quite late in the Autumn, the 
rhizome should be covered with soil, as the 
roots may not have time to become firmly 
established before Winter, and the rhizome 
may be thrown out of the ground by the 
alternate freezing and thawing. For this 
reason a mulch is recommended the first 
year. 

July and August are the ideal months 
for planting and transplanting. If the 
Summer is dry, it is well to wait till early 
September. Do not let iris blooms go to 
seed. Divide the clumps when crowded. 
This is necessary with most varieties every 
three or four years. Cut the leaves or fan 
back in transplanting, as this relieves the 
roots and will keep the rhizome more firmly 
placed. 

The Beardless Irises grow readily in moist 
places; (so do not use lime), they like an 
acid soil. They require a richer and 
heavier soil than the Bearded Irises. Well- 
decayed manure may be used for the plant 
food. Do not attempt to grow Japanese and 
Water Irises in a garden where the soil is 
dry, as failure is likely. The Siberian 
Irises will grow and bloom very well. These 
Irises should be planted to a depth even 
with the crown, or where the foliage begins. 

The Bulbous Irises demand - well-drained 
soil. If the soil is damp and heavy, they 
are liable to decay. When the soil needs a 
fertilizer, use bonemeal, but do not let it 
come in contact with the bulbs. These 
Irises need a mulch to withstand cold 
Winters. They are lovely for cutting but 
not so showy for landscape plantings. 

Irises are flowers for busy and lazy gar- 
deners, since they require little cultivation, 
no staking, and are usually free from 
insects and diseases. 


Mrs. C. G. Pacer, (Mo.) 


Growing Oxalis 

Answering Rose A. Danenhower, ( Penna.) : 

In late Spring I plant Oxalis in the 
garden where it is a mass of blossoms all 
Summer. In the Fall I put it in a pot 
filled with good garden soil, and bring into 
the house and let bloom awhile. Then 
when the leaves begin to turn yellow, I put 
it into the cellar and let it rest and do not 
water. 

In March or April I bring it up from 
the cellar and soon it will begin blooming 
again, 


Mrs. Rosert Parsons, (Conn.) 
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Japanese and Siberian Iris from Seed 
R. Hardy, (Ga.) : 


Plant out in well-prepared beds in the 
open, about October-November, Soil should 


Answering C. 


be well mixed with peatmoss, Plant in 
drills about l-inch deep. Germination 
should occur the following Spring, where 
the seedlings should remain until strong 
enough to be moved; preferably one year, 


as having been planted fairly closely, the 
stronger growers will choke out the weak, 
making elimination later a simpler per- 
formance. 

The following Spring, 
season starts, 


just before rainy 
is a good time to do the 
transplanting, so the plants stand 6 to 12 
inches apart, in soil loosened with a liberal 
amount of peatmoss and well-rotted manure, 
setting each plant with the crown as deep 
as 1% inches. Keep free of weeds and 
mulch with peatmoss. These plants are 
heavy feeders, making excellent use of 
manures and manure water. 

At blooming time, preferably after well 
established as good-looking clumps of a 
diameter of about six inches, one may begin 
selecting the better seedlings and discarding 
the others. 


Cuas. E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 


Combined Black Leaf 40 and Bordeaux 
Mixture 
Answering Mrs. Geo. Dildine, (N. Y.) : 


Bordeaux and Black Leaf 40 may be 
safely combined to control fungus diseases 
and sucking insects. Follow carefully the 
directions given on the container, then add 
1 tbs. Black Leaf 40 to each gallon of water; 


1% tbs. of Black Leaf 40 may be used 
instead of 1 ths. if the sucking” insects are 
hard to combat. Be sure to shake the 


sprayer every few minutes while spraying, 
because the Bordeaux has a tendency of 
settling on the bottom of the sprayer. 

There is a spray on the market called 
‘Nicotine Pyrox,” which is much like the 
spray described above. It is used to control 
fungus diseases and sucking insects as well 
as chewing insects. I have used both of 
these sprays and find them to be safe and 
effective if used in time. 

JouN Twarpa, (Conn.) 


Time for Transplanting Anemones 
(N. Y.): 


The proper time to transplant Anemones 
is early Spring—that is, February and 
March. They thrive best in fresh, rather 
rich, sandy loam that is well drained. Some 
successful transplanting is done in October 
and November. 


Hucu §. 


Answering Bessie Heim, 


AusTIN, (Penna.) 








ROSES PLANTED NOW 


Will Give Better Blooms in June 
When Spring comes to your garden, fall-set 
Roses already have developed a vigorous root 
system; and leaves burst forth, closely followed 
by buds and flowers, long before the soil can be 
worked for Spring planting. 


Amateurs all over the country have planted the 
collection below with entire satisfaction. A few 
proved recent Roses have been added this year. 
Be sure and plant this Fall. 


FALL 1936 COLLECTION OF EVER- 
BLOOMING ROSES.... Value $9.75 
Delivered Prepaid for $7.50 


Charles P. Kilham, Orange-pink.......... $.75 
Etoile de Hollande. Velvety dark red...... -75 
I I. a nn. ot00 0054000050068 75 
po EN rrr rr rrr rire 1.00 
McGredy’s Scarlet. Terra-cottd............ «15 
Mime. Gales Mewes, WRC... cccccccccccece 8 75 
a, tee ee  . POO, o.vinccausersssecse @ 15 
Mrs. Sam McGredy. Scarlet- -orange eer rey 1.00 
Pres. Herbert Hoover. Yellow and rose. -15 
TH, HOO. 00 cccaciveesenagecsssse ‘1.00 
Wilhelm Kordes. Coppery golden- -salmon. -75 
Enjoy reading Our New Fall Catalog of the 


Choicest Nursery stocks in America, sent free. 


Visit our Nurserics 9 miles 
from New York City 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 





AGRI-PAX 


KILLS INSECTS -PAz 





Non-Poisonous PLANT SPRAY for Outdoor and 
Indoor Use. 


Spray regularly to keep your plants clean and healthy. 
Quart, $1.00, postpaid, East of Mississippi River; or 
get from dealer at same price, 


Morris B. Reade, Inc. Dept. L Belleville, N. J. 














If you want BETTER PANSIES 
than your neighbors, plant 


THE OREGON GIANTS 


You will have immense blooms of 
wonderful coloring, heavy texture, 
and long stems. 

600 Seeds, mixed...... $1.00 
Trial pkt., 175 seeds... .35 
To be sure of true stock, send 
direct to the originator and grower 
of this strain. 


(Cultural Directions 
and Suggestions for MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS 
Marketing Pansy Canby, Ore. 


Plants on request.) 








RIGHT NOW! 


Get your supply of Premier vacuum- 
cleaned Peat Moss for fall transplant- 
ing—for potted plants—for lawn dress- 
ing—for later use as a mulch to protect 
against winter-kill. 


FREE Write for all year round chart telling 


how, when, where and why to use 
Peat Moss—indoors and outdoors. 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP. 
150 Nassau St, New York, N. Y. 


_ PREMIER 


WNWorthland 


PEAT MOSS 


CERTIFIED- VACUUM CLEANED 











Feed the Birds 


_Try Beginner's Li Luck 


~~ PACKARD “FEEDER 
and fill of Packard Bird Food 
$1 postpaid. Catalog Free 
Recommended by Audubon Societies 
WINTHROP PACKARD 
1451 Wash. St., Canton, Mass. 
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e My Fall List ss 
GLADIOLUS 


If you do not already 





is now out. 


| get my catalog send today. One of 
| the finest lists in the country. 
| SPECIAL PRICES for fall orders. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER GOVE 
Burlington, Vermont 


Box 45 
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PORTLAND ROSES 
The World’s Best Roses shipped direct 
Write for Fall catalogue. 


Trial Order No. 1—2 yr. Highest Quality 


12 Selected | 
Plants 
Postpaid 
$5.00 


6 for $2.75 


PORTLAND ROSE NURSERY, Inc. 
9240 S. E. Division St., 


Mrs. Sam McGreedy 
McGreedys Scarlet 
McGreedys Ivory 
Mrs. E. P. Thom . 
Mrs. Henry Bowles 
Talisman 


Cuba 

E. G. Hill 
Etoile de Holland 
Mme. E. Herriot 
Joanna Hill 
Golden Pernet 


Portland, Oregon 











SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 
CUT FLOWERS e BULBS 


Wholesale and Retail 
HARVESTING of bulbs in our very popular 
gladiolus fields ang wa in Se paso Quantities 
of stock in all the be and ver types as well 
as the older favorites * will be sold from OUR 
NEW FALL LIST. 


Write for your Copy 
SEABROOK --------- NEW HAMPSHIRE 








Your Name 


On our mailing list will bring you 
gladiolus catalogues from Fall to Spring. 
Send postal now. 


D. H. UPJOHN 


964 S. Liberty St. Salem, Oregon 








WEEKS’ SUPERIOR QUALITY GLADIOLUS 


If your name is not on our mailing list, drop 
us a postal and receive our prices on glads from 
one of the finest gardens in America. General 
list out in January. Wholesale upon request. 
WEEKS’ GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
Route 2 Salem, Oregon 


























“WEATHER MAKES 
. THEM WEATHERPROOF” 
ORIOLE METAL PLANT TAGS 


You write upon them with pen and ink or t with 
rubber stamp. Durable—t! nexpensive—Easy Apply. 
Introductory price for garden outfit $1.35, with 00 Tags. 
$1.50 west of Mississippi River. 
Sample end Circular on Request. Opportunity for Sslesmen. 


JAS. CORNER & SONS, Distributors 
438 N. Front Street 








Baltimore, Md. 















UNITIES for 
SCAPE ARCHITECT 


nerowded profession— Earnings up to 
E} $100 per week— Largest, oldest Home Study 
ndacape Architect and 
chance to make money while learning. 
Get judgment of authorities on your land- 
escape designing ability. Write today for 





free tandesape plan blank. You may have 
talent to succeed ag his highly paid profession. 


Landscape School, 
‘Plymouth Bide» C Des Moines, town 








Giant Dahlia-Howered 


ZiNWIAS 
& Packets AO 


THE FOUR BEST SEPARATE Oe. 
Scarlet, Yellow, Lavender, Rosé 
A wonderful bargain in Giant Dahlia- 
Flowered Zinnias, largest and most beau- 
tiful Zinnias. 4 full size Pkts. (regular 
15c¢ size) one each of 4 best colors (regu- 
lar value 60c) sent postpaid for only 10c. 

Burpee's Seed Catalog FREE 
Every vegetable and flower worth growing. 
Hundreds of illustrations. Planting infor- 


w. ATLEE BURPEE co. g 
403 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 





To Grow First-class Sweet Peas 


Answering Vaughn H. Wilson, (Penna.), 
and B. H. Ogden, (Mich.): 


Dig a trench 2 feet deep; fill up with a 
layer of manure, then a layer of dirt mixed 
with sulphur and lime (flowers of sulphur 
best), in equal quantities. Continue until 
trench is full. Water thoroughly before 
seed is planted. Plant seeds about six 
inches deep and cover one inch, As they 
grow, gradually fill until level with sur- 
rounding ground. 

Water in a trench alongside of row. 
Never sprinkle Sweet Peas. Planted deep 
they should require water only about once 
a week, but you must have a good deep 
trench. Use sulphur, dusted on plants 
about once a week when sun is shining. 
Use a commercial fertilizer 10-5-10 when 
buds show and once a week thereafter. For 
30-foot row you will need: 

5 lbs. lime and sulphur mixed 

1 sack of manure 

1 sack leaf-mold (good but not necessary) 
lbs. commercial fertilizer 

1 oz. seed 

Sulphur for dusting. 

It is a good idea to innoculate seed. 

Sweet Peas do best when the temperature 

is under 80 degrees. 

Longer stems are obtained by growing 
under cloth, but they are more subject to 
mildew and blight; and unless you have 
had experience, I wouldn’t try it, as Sweet 
Peas need plenty of air. If too thick, thin 
out. 

Keep ground dry around plants, water in 
trench 6 inches away from plants, and use 
plenty of sulphur; don’t plant against a 
building. 


~ 


© 
€ 


Mrs. C. A. Rector, (Calif.) 


Source of Coloring Matter in Flowers 

Answering D. C. Royer, (Colo.): 

Color of flowers is predetermined by the 
life germ within the seed, the inheritance 
mechanism of plants. To the botanist a 
flower is made up of specialized leaves; 
some modified to carry on the process of 
reproduction; others colored and fragrant 
to attract insects to carry pollen for fer- 
tilization. Sunshine, soil, and moisture, are 
agents in maintaining color within the liv- 
ing cells. One kind of plastid, the chromo- 
plasts, owe their color to the pigments, 
carotin and xanthophyl, which are re- 
sponsible for red, yellow, or orange color of 
many fruits and flowers. Some colors are 
due, not to pigments in plastids, but to 
colored substances dissolved in the solution 
in the vacuole of the living plant cell. 


A single plastid may be a_leucoplast 
(almost white), a chloroplast (green), or a 


In the flower 
cells which 


chromoplast (yellow to red). 
of a tomato the ovary has 
contain leucoplasts; these become chloro- 
plasts (green) in wunripened fruit and 
chromoplasts (red) in ripened fruit. 

The green color in plants is due to 
chlorophyl in the outer layer of the chloro- 
plasts within the living cell and is manu- 
factured by it. Chlorophyl contains carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and magnesium, 
but will not “form unless there is some iron 
available in the soil; nor will it form in the 
presence of common salt except in minute 
quantities. It forms in the presence of 
light and is constantly being destroyed and 
formed anew. It is the agent by which, in 
the presence of light, the simple compounds, 
carbon dioxide and water, taken from the 
air and soil, are built up into sugar. It is 
found in the cells of the leaf beneath the 
epidermis, 

What a flower needs is predetermined by 
the life germ of the seed; some want acid 
soil, some sweet soil, and some are tolerant 
of a neutral soil. 

For a more complete answer, 
good college botany. 


Ora PEIcK QUENSE, (Wash.) 


consult any 


Transplanting Lady’s-slipper 

Answering Dr. J. J. Jecmeneck, 

I presume Dr. Jecmeneck is asking about 
our native Cypripediums. 

Cypripedium pubescens is the large yellow 
or downy Lady’s-slipper, and C. parviflorum 
is similar in every way except the size of 
the bloom. I have numerous clumps of 
both these, some of which have been grow- 
ing for me for 45 years. 

All were gathered from their native 
haunts and all were taken up when in 
bloom, but I have moved them at other 
times with good success. They like an acid 
soil, but not too damp a place and must 
have at least partial shade. 

The Cypripedium acaule or Pink Moc- 


(Iowa ) 


ecasin Flower is much more difficult to 
grow. It is never found growing naturally 


in the same locality with the yellow ones, 
but always in dense shade under evergreen 
and hardwood trees and in quite damp 
ground, although some authorities say it is 
found in dry woods. 

I’ve never succeeded in making it grow, 
but hope yet to do so, I think it requires 


a more acid and damper soil and more 
shade than do the yellow ones. 
SapiE L. Parsons, (Penna.) 










way shown in 
Garden.”’ 


and Gardens, 


FOR ONLY 


y 4. 


IF YOU ORDER NOW! 


KELLOGGS for QUALITY 


At last! Your garden will 
be filled with new and won- 
derful beauty next year by planning 
and planting the amazingly simple, new 
“The Key to a Beautiful 
Just imagine... 
a 64-page book which, filled with actual 
pictures and complete instructions, was transformed—yet for no more than you 
prepared especially for us by Carl 
Alfred Hottes, nationally popular ex- 
pert, associate editor of Better Homes 
it has been printed at 
considerable cost, yet, to obtain names 
of real flower and garden lovers, we 


THE KEY TOA 





Beeiteen 


offer it to you for only 25c—enough to 
cover handling costs! 

Make your garden a spot of thrilling 
beauty this new, easy, enjoyable way. 
Hear the admiration and envy of 
here is friends and neighbors, show them how 
a garden can be almost magically 


usually spend on it! Use the coupon 
below to obtain this brand new 64-page 
book at this low cost. But write AT 
ONCE, the supply is limited. To avoid 
disappointment, don’t delay one ‘day in 
sending for it. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eed 
R. M. KELLOGG CO. 
I enclose 25c 


Box 2558, Three Rivers, Mich. J 


(coin or stamps), for which send me a copy of “Theg 
Key to a Beautiful Garden.’’ 

BiaMO 2.40... 
Address ..... 


, cy TE. soa bce s:sdsdctetervestennraseta, f RBUB. 6 0 ckn5 0d ceccs ee ' 
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Moles in Your 


Garden 


By Mrs. G. C. PAGE, (Mo.) 


, 


OLES are insectivorous; they do 
not eat tulip and lily bulbs, as 
commonly thought. They will 

run through the beds, breaking the bulb 
roots and scarring the bulbs, which causes 
decay. They are searching for meat in 
the form of worms and larvae of insects. 
One authority on Moles says that “A 
Mole can tunnel a run of two hundred 
and twenty-five feet overnight.” So you 
may not have as large a colony of Moles 
in your garden, (judging from the runs), 
as you think. 

If you do not have many Moles now, 
you soon will have, unless drastic meas- 
ures are taken; for Mr. and Mrs. Mole 
have a family twice a year, each family 
of children numbering from four to six. 
It is hard to locate the home of the Moles 
as the runs through the garden are the 
hunting paths. Often the home is near 
a big tree or among the roots of shrubs. 
The runs are nearer the surface in early 
Spring or during rainy weather; but as 
the weather grows hotter and the ground 
dries out, the Moles dig deeper to find 
cool, moist ground. 

I have a neighbor who uses a shotgun 
in her war against Moles. She watches 
to eatch the Mole at work, then shoots. 
She shot and killed forty Moles last Sum- 
mer, in her garden and yard. For some 
reason they seem to work in the early 
morning, about noon and toward evening. 
They may also be killed with a hoe or 
spade, when seen at work, Take care to 
dig back of the Mole, or he will escape 
in the open run. 

Some firm!y believe that planting eas- 
tor beans throughout the garden will 
keep Moles out. It has never proven true 
for me. Other suggestions for ridding 
the garden from Moles have -been,—corn 
cobs soaked in gasoline or coal oil, moth 
balls, carrots sprinkled with red pepper, 
and elderberry leaves placed at intervals 
in the runs. The Mole does have a very 
keen scent, and these remedies have a 
tendency to drive them away, but only to 


new fields. These methods do not 
prevent. 
Poison baits, of peanuts, wheat, or 


corn, soaked in strychnine water or arse- 
nate of lead will kill if eaten, as ocea- 
sionally a Mole will turn vegetarian. A 
tablespoon of granulated lye put down 
into the runs every few feet has proven 
very satisfactory. 

Cultivating the ground frequently, and 
tramping down the mole runs daily, is 
discouraging to the Mole. I have even 
tried to drown them, but after letting the 
hose run into their tunnel for an hour 
with no water backing up, I decided that 
they must have miles of roads dug under- 
ground. Poison gases will kill Moles, but 
if is necessary to make certain that it is 
put in the used runs. The runs should 
all be tramped down; then apply to the 
ones where the dirt is thrown up again. 
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The chemicals used to form volatile gases 
are carbon bi-sulphide, caleium cyanide, 
carbide, ete. They should be injected into 
the runs every fifteen or twenty feet. 

The most successful method of killing 
Moles is by trapping; that is, if one 
knows where and how to set a trap. It 
is a good plan to tramp down the run 
for a few feet on each side of the trap, 
so that reopening the run will spring the 
trap. One successful trapper, however, 
told me to open the run, with a hoe on 
each side, as the Mole feeling the air will 
come back to close the opening and will 
be caught while digging about the trap. 

Moles are very destructive about the 
garden, as the plants thrown up by the 
tunnels have their roots loosened and will 
die if not replaced at onee. Lawns are 
disfigured by their runs; and even if the 
grass is not killed, it is hard to run the 
lawn mower over them. 


Blue Jay Eats Himself to Death 
HAD a long talk with my Blue Jay 


sitting four feet away on a bush; I 
leaning out of the pantry window. He 
talked way down in his throat and I also 
talked low. He thanked me for all the 
peanuts; told me they were building a 
nest and would raise a family, and that 
he would bring them to see us. Sure 
enough,—one Sunday afternoon he 
brought wife and three full-sized clean- 
looking b!ue birds. We hurried for the 
peanuts and the parents taught the young 
ones to crack and eat them; all five erack- 
ing nuts at oneé, They would shop among 
the peanuts, pick each one up to see 
which was the largest, and even try to 
get two in their bills at once. 

My main criticism of the Blue Jays is 
that we like to sleep later on Saturday 
and Sunday mornings, and they seem to 
keep the same hours every day in the 
week. I Jost one of my Blue Jays,—he 
ate himself to death on the squirrels’ black 
walnuts. He feasted all during the morn- 
ing. I buried him among the lilaes. Was 
deeply moved when his gay and boisterous 
spirit passed on. 


Mrs. A. E. Hanson, (Ohio) 
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A.P. BONVALLET & CO. 


WICHERT, ILLINOIS 
Growers of Fine Gladioli 














CAMELLIA 
JAPONICAS 


The Favorite Flower of the South 


These beautiful plants with their at- 
tractive foliage and numerous beautiful 
flowers blooming on most _ varieties 
about Christmas time make ideal gifts. 


We have on hand a splendid assortment 
of single, semi-doubles and doubles. 


Shipments can be made so as to reach 


destination at any desired time. 
Write for free catalog. 


We are also Specialists in Azaleas, 


Roses, Hollies, Sweet Olives, etc. 
FRUITLAND NURSERIES 
Box 910F Augusta, Ga. 











For the Winter Window 


Delightfully different bulb-flowers for 
easiest forcing: 4 Azure Babiana, 3 
Star of Bethlehem, 4 gorgeous Sparaxis, 
4 daintiest Baby Gladiolus, and 3 Blue 
Star Flower; all 18 of them for 
ONE DOLLAR, postpaid. Interesting 
catalog, Dept. Z. i 


REX. D. PEARCE, Merchantville, N. J. 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA or ‘‘Blue-bells’’ 





Large clusters of drooping bell-shaped flowers Very 
pretty among tulips or shrubbery Height 12 to 18 
inches, Will grow in sun or shade. Dormant roots now 
ready. 4 for 50c; 10 for $1.00, postpaid. 


PHLOX DIVARICATA 


Our native ‘‘Sweet William’’ in shades of tavender and 


blue. Very desirabie in wild garden or rockery. 8 for 50c; 
20 for $1.00, postpaid. ; 
HEREFORD’S GARDENS 


Oakford, Illinois 








Grow Mushrooms in cellar, shed. Ex- 
clusive new process. Bigger, better, 
quicker crops. More money 
for youl Enormous new 
demand. We buy mush- 
rooms. Write for book 


* AMERICAN MUSHROOM INDUSTRIES, Ltd. 
Dept. 733, Toronto, Ont. 














It pronounces the Flower . Names; give 

Time of Germination, Height of Plants, and 
Special Uses. It’s a Ready Reference Book 
chuckful of Good Things. Offers the largest 
collection of choicest seeds to choose from. 


All seeds 5 cts. per packet. Tell your friends 
Write today 
GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood, 8. C. 





LILIES 
L. WILLMOTTIAE 


$1.50 per dozen, postpaid 
(Price list of 80 varieties on request) 
THE LILY GARDENS 


BELLEVUE WASHINGTON 
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Hints on Arranging 


“The Little Flowers” 


By MURIEL HOLT DOBSON, (I) 


HE smallest blossom is just as 

beautifully perfect in its small way 

as the largest dahlia ever grown. 
It’s the little things in life that help us 
on our way, and those who ean appreci- 
ate the beauty, and recognize the possi- 
bilities of the smaller flowers, are the 
people who are really intimately ac- 
quainted with the inhabitants of the 
flower world, both large and small. 

The tiny blossoms of the lowly butter- 
eup and the wandering woods violet, are 
just as beautiful in their way as the 
ever-popular rose. Here is an idea that 
can be used to advantage, and also solves 
the question of how to use all those beau- 
tiful little short-stemmed flowers that 
“simply cannot be used for bouquets.” 
You who have small occasional or hall 
tables or a convenient mantle, already 
have the “canvas” on which to “paint” 
your picture. 

First clear entirely the surface you 
are going to use. If you eare to, you 
may leave the table bare, giving it a 
high polish; or you can purchase a “table 
mirror” at the dime store, for very little. 
A small doily or searf may be used, but 
be sure it is rather plain, because a 
gaudy or highly-deeorated one will de- 
tract from the beauty and artistie appear- 
ance of your flowers. 

In the dime store, gift shop, or glass 
shop, you will find small vases and jars; 
some not over three or four inches in 
height. Designs and colors will vary, 
of course; some in plain eolors, and 
others using floral or Japanese motifs 
for decoration. The plain colors are 
best, although the Japanese vases are 
beautiful with certain flowers. <A few 
of the latter also have lids that will add 
to your arrangement. (By the way, now 
is the time to “hunt up” those little vase 
and jar novelties which some distant rela- 
tive may have given you for Christmas.) 

Now that the stage is ready, bring in 
your flower actors and actresses, and 
dress them in appropriate “costumes” 
or vases. If it is early Spring, try a 
few, very few, yellow crocus and a spike 
or two of blue scilla in a rose-colored 
vase. Such a container can be enameled 
with rose paint if none can be bought. 

This “little bouquet” of flowers should 
be placed on the table or mirror, and 
near it some cherished ornament, pecu- 
liar rock, miniature animal, or group of 
animals. If the container has a lid it 
may be used instead of the aforemen- 
tioned articles. Later in the season, blue 
harebells and yellow buttereups will fur- 
nish the same color scheme. A few blue- 
and-white violets and a yellow one or two 
in a dark-green or black vase is an 
unusual combination. 

During the first days of opening, (they 
shatter too much later), a spray of spi- 
raea with a small rose-colored tulip and 
a few leaves, in a blue vase, will look 
well on the mantle. So will a few sprays 
of bleeding heart, combined with two or 
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three white garden narcissus, in a clear 


vase. Later, little sprigs of weigelia 
or syringa in white-and-rose vases are 
pretty. 


When the annuals start to bloom, you 
will have plenty of material at hand to 
use on the “stage.” <A few cornflowers, 
in different colors, double or single, in a 
white, gray, or black vase, need no other 
flowers to complete the arrangement. 
Blue larkspur and Orange Shaggy ealen- 
dula in a rose vase, make use again of 
your “spring” color scheme. 

There are new zinnias on the market 
now, called baby zinnias for flower pots, 
that make the loveliest and “lastingest” 
little nosegays you ever saw. They come 
in a good range of colors and are ideal 
for your little vases. Little bouquets of 
these on your bridge tables or as luncheon 
favors will call forth many delighted com- 
ments from your guests. A set of those 
small vases makes an unusual bridge 
prize. 

Slip out some morning and pick a 
bouquet of dandelions. Yes, dandelions! 
Examine them closely, and you will find 
they are as beautiful as the chrysanthe- 
mum-flowered sunflower, and you will see 
that they closely resemble the double 
‘alendulas. Place them in a blue or pink 
vase, on the table, and watch that “break- 
fast grouch” begin to smile. He (or she, 
as the case may be) won’t be able to re- 
sist their cheery wordless “good-morning.” 

Try a few red baby zinnias in a white, 
gray, or black vase to create that modern- 
istie effect that goes so well with some 
of the new furniture. 

Although it isn’t a vase arrangement, 
a lovely centerpiece for your dinner 
table can be made up of small flowers. 
The centerpiece should be one of the 
main points of interest, and yet should 
not be too high to “see over.” First, 
you need a black or silver platter, (or 
some other plain color if you prefer it). 
If the platter is deep enough, pour about 
one-fourth or one-half inch of water in 
it. Colored water could be used in a 


silver platter, especially blue. Go to 
your garden and behead some asters, 
chrysanthemums, or calendulas, being 


sure to leave on them no stems at all. 
Bring them in and place on the water in 
your platter. One variety of flower in 
several shades or more than one kind 
may be used, taking care not to “elutter 
up” your color scheme. In early Spring, 
the pink-flowering almond blossoms on 
a black platter are lovely almost beyond 
description. Catalpa blossoms ean also 
be used in this manner. 

In real-early Spring the little branches 
of soft maple “blossoms,” that the wind 
blows down, are amusing and really beau- 
tiful in a Japanese vase. A sprig of 
evergreen with a few of the little cones 
on it is also suitable for this type of 
vase. 

If you have often wondered “what to 


do” with those little flowers that Johnny 


or Betty insist on bringing in, minus the 
most of their stems, you can really use 
them now without having to scour water 
rings from your smaller glasses and 
saucers. 

The aforementioned color schemes and 
combinations are only examples, and it 
should be an easy matter to create more 
with a little experimenting. 

This “little flower” lecture is strictly 
for the amateur. A professional flower 
arranger might seoff at some of these 
ideas; but try them or similar ones, and 
you will discover things about the “little 
folks” in your garden that you never 
knew before. 


French Hydrangeas 


HOUGH gross feeders and heavy 
drinkers, French Hydrangeas, unlike 
their human prototypes, are most charm- 


ing beings to live with. Listen to this 
catalogue of their desirable qualities: 


Lovely bloom, handsome foliage, shapely 
growth, freedom from insect pests, ease 
of culture and propagation, and not least, 
inexpensiveness. 

They should be planted about four feet 
apart, and where the hot afternoon sun 
cannot reach them. I have succeeded 
well with a long row under the windows 
of the east bedrooms. As the house is 
of red brick, 1 gave them for a_ back- 
ground a base planting of evergreen 
euonymus japonicus. 

Color in French Hydrangeas is not 
fixed, but is dependent on chemicals in 
the soil; changing pink to blue by soil 
acidity, may be accomplished by stirring 
in aluminum sulphate, but I have found 
oak leaves sufficient. In the Fall a thick 
coating of leaves is put on the ground 
around them, held in place by another 
thick layer of fertilizer from the cow 
barn. This results in a glorious burst 
of bloom in early June;—shades of pink, 
blue, and orchid on the same plant. 

If, after blooming season, the tips of 
the limbs of new growth are pinched 
out, they branch and produce more flow- 
ers next Spring, though the clusters are 
not nearly so large and fine. Faded 
blooms should be clipped. 

A hydrant was placed on that side of 
the house for their especial benefit, since 
they require much water. <A_ hose is 
attached and a slow stream allowed to 
trickle for hours. 

Propagation is made by cuttings of 
hard wood, or by the old-fashioned 
method of layering: A low limb is 
pegged to the ground,—a little earth 
thrown over the spot and kept moist. 
In a few months roots have grown and 
the smaller bush may be transplanted. 

Hydrangeas are quite hardy in this 





section, (Northeast Mississippi), and I 
have never had any winter-killed; but 


in our very rare snow or sleet storms, 
the youngest plants are protected by turn- 
ing a large wooden box over them. 

If desired for cut flowers or exhibition 
in flowers shows, cut them late in the 
afternoon previous, and plunge the long 
stems deeply in a vessel of water over- 
night. 

Mrs. Epwarp W. Finn, ( Miss.) 
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Rate 15c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%éc per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. 


Begonias 





BEGON!AS—Unusual Varieties our specialty. Booklet de- 
scribing over 200 varieties 35c. Green Tree Flower Gar- 
dens, 316 W. Chew St., Olney, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Blueberries 





BLUEBERRIES: Improved varieties, make shapely shrubs 
for garden, lawn clumps, hedges. Berries large, delicious. 
Fall planting recommended. Booklet. Houston Orchards, 
Box K, Hanover, Mass. 











ECONOMY CATALOG, Fall Bulbs for House and Garden 
with culture directions, free. See October Classified for 
special offers, still good Amaryllis specialist. Cecil 
Houdyshel, Dept. F., La Verne, California, 





BULBS. 100 Flowering size bulbs. 40 varieties. All 
colors for $1.95. 50 for $1.00 prepaid. The Flower Gar- 
dens, Oftice 914 Main, Green Bay, Wis. 





Cactus 





CACTUS—I0 baby size or 6 blooming size, all different, 
$1.00 prepaid, 25 choice and rare plants, $2.50 prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 143, Van 
liorn, Texas, 





CACTUS, Finest type Tiger Aloe. Close, Compact, Color- 
ful. 4-6 in.—75c and $1.00 ea. prepaid. Rates to dealers. 
Free cactus catalogue. Wright Pierce, Claremont, Calif. 





CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL includes reprint of 
Carnegie Institute’s ‘‘Cactaceae.’’ Recognized authority 
for seven years. Fully illustrated. $1.00 six months. 6162 
North Figueroa, Los Angeles 





Daffodils 


DAF FODILS—You can still plant Daffodils! 100 for $3.00 
postpaid—includes 20 varieties in 9 types. See Oct. classi- 
fied for list. Conspicuous Poeticus or good mixture for 
maturalizing 500 for $7.50. Howard Gardens, Republic, 
Mo. 


Dahlias 


EXHIBITION DAHLIAS, Fall Sale, Clumps as dug, Mil- 
ton Cross, California Idol, Margrace, Clara Carter. 50 
other late creations, low prices now. Greubel’s Gardens, 
Derry, Pa. 

















Classified Advertising Section 


Mos 


Gladiolus 


GLADIOLUS—J00 medium size Gladiolus bulbs, in 40 
different colors, or, 7 Giant Flowering Dahlias $1.00 post- 
paid. Write for our many bargain lists. Taylor Gardens, 
165 West St., Ware, Mass. 








Hemerocallis 





HEMEROCALLIS, 8 fine varieties covering Season’s bloom 
$1.50. Three each $3.50. Labeled. Postpaid. Howard Gar- 
dens, Republic, Mo 





Iris 








IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, piv- 
paid for $1.00. List ready, John N. Bommersbach, 
Decatur, IL 











25 HARDY LILIES, postpaid $1.00 if ordered this 


month, Includes new high priced GOLDEN GLEAM, 
yellow; CON-COLOR, red; CERNUUM, pink; CORAL, 
red; REGAL” and PHILIPPINENSE, white. Fall or 


Spring shipment—as you prefer. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
CLARK GARDNER, R 1 Box 8 OSAGE, IOWA. 





LILIES. Four blooming size Regal, Philippinense, Tenui- 


follum. Longiflorum or Umbellatum Lilies 25c. Four 
Brownii Lilies 50¢. Postpaid. Twelve different packets 


hardy Lily seed 25c. Joe Smith, 1722 Madrona, Seattle, 
Washington. 





LILIES. Exhibition grade Henrvi or regale bulbs over 
12 inches in circumference $6.00 dozen prepaid. Price 
list of 50 kinds. C. L. Shride, Vashon, Warh 








° 
Pansies 

HUSKY GIANT PANSIES produce immense, gorgeous 

flowers. 50 fine plants, $1.00. 10 Imperial Hybrid 

Delphiniums, $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Postpaid, 


Wayside Nurseries, Knightstown, Ind 





Peonies 





PEONIES, standard varieties, 25c and up. Iris, Crown 
Lilies, Tulips. Money saving «list free. C. H. 
Faribault, Minn 








Plants 





JAPANESE GROUND ORCHIDS easily grown. Bloom 
freely. Exquisite orchid colored corsage blossoms. $1.00 
per plant. Lelian Benner, 138 W. Broadway, Anaheim, 
California. 





LARGE CLEVELAND CHERRIES 12 inches tall, 75 
cents, shipped in pots. Express Collect, Mrs. E. L. 
cey, P. O. Box 303. Hampton, Ve 








Roses 





SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS—Annual Fall sale of 
whole clumps as dug: Margrace, Clara Carter, Pride of 
America, Mid West Champion, Pride of Austinburg, 
Wenoka, and 70 other up to date varieties. Write to- 
day for money saving bargain list. M. Markland, 1259 
N. Mount t., Indianapolis, Ind, 





OUTSTANDING VARIETIES. Fall Sale. Whole clumps 
as dug. State inspected, prices reasonable. Lakewood 
Dahlia Gardens, 1654 Mars, Lakewood, Qhio, 


ROSES—Beautiful free illustrated catalog of hardy field- 
grown, everblooming plants, lowest price Lang Rose 
Nurseries, Box 702-G, Tyler, Texas 





Special Offers 











SIG-ITE keeps cut floweis fresh 
Matures latent buds. Package 25c. 
Box 294, Philadelphia, Pa 


Increases 


perfume. 
SIG-ITE, P. 


0 





DAHLIA PLANT SALE: November only. Choice of 32, 
1935 introductions $10.00 per dozen. America’s Sweet- 
heart, Wenoka, Towers Empire, included. Send for list 
now. Edward’s Dahlia Gardens, 124 Exchange St., Chico- 
pee, Massachusetts, 





DAHLIA CLUMPS at digging time. California Idol, 
America’s Sweetheart, $4.00. Corallina, Nocturno, St. 
Augustus, $1.00. Elissa Landi, Elizabeth Potter, Nannie 
Sine 75c. Many others. Write for list. John W. Hanna, 
34 Edsall Ave., Palisades Park, N. J. 





DAHLIA BARGAINS. Whole clumps, better varieties, 
strong stock, Digging time prices, fall delivery. Free list. 
HILKREST GARDENS, Takoma Park, D. C. 





DAHLIAS: Field grown clumps, Royal Purchase $7.50, 
Murphy’s Masterpiece $2.00, America’s Sweetheart $3.00, 
Lord of Autumn $3.00, Forest Fire $2.50 and 100 other 
—. Write for list. Omar Coles, Sr,, Magnolia, New 
ersey, 





DAHLIA CLUMPS, Roots, Plants. Send for our price 
list. Honor Roll varieties our specialty, Fern Hill Dahlia 
Gardens, Loveland, Ohio. 





CLUMPS: California Idol. Hunt’s Velvet Wonder, Lord 
of Autumn, Golden Standard, Kay Francis, many other 
recent introductions. Fall clump price not to exceed 
Spring tuber price. Exchange? R. M. Justice, 402 Second 
National Bank, Ashland, Kentucky. 





BAHLIA CLUMPS, field grown, shipped before Dec. Ist, 
Andrea Erickson, Arcturus, Buckeye King, Blue Train, 
Clara Barton, Cornelia Pinchot, Coral Beauty, Satan, 
Jean Trimbee, James Kirby, Hillcrest Mandarin, Palo 
Alto, $1.00 each. Jim Moore, Nannie Sine, Mrs. Hook, 
7ée each. Sanhican Beauty, Treasure Island, King Midas, 
Monmouth Champion, 50c each. Tuber list next January. 
Bobert F. Haussener, Palisades Park, New Jersey. 
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ROSE, LAVENDER BAGS; In gift boxes. Liquid and 
solid perfumes, sachet, perfume puffs, other items, free 
list John Kammerer, Box 574, Terre Haute, Ind 





TO REVIVE WILTED FLOWERS 
If they wilt after cutting, place stem 
under water and recut on a slant. Replace 
in your container with water and the bloom 
should revive. If not, repeat. This will 
apply practically to every flower when used 
for indoor bouquet. 


HatTrigE LEWANDOSKI, (Ark.) 


BLUE PLUMBAGO 
Have had the Blue Plumbago in the same 
place for many years, and it is a plant that 
has lived through the last few years of 
drought and bad weather without extra 
care. It will also endure extreme wet as 
well as very dry conditions in Midsummer. 
Mrs. H. E. Itirr, (Kans.) 


BLUE VERONICA 

I have the rich blue Veronica 
in bloom, (October 24), 
beautiful than the spicata. 
A vase with a combination of perennial 


subsessilis 
and it is more 


peas, both the crimson and white, and 
Veronica, is very charming. The veronica 


blooms are more than 2 in. long and the 
thickness of one’s little finger. The blooms 
are pointed at the end and the plant has 
leaves all the way down the stem. 


Mrs. H. E. Itirr, (Kans.) 
MOTHER SNAKES SWALLOW YOUNG 
As I am the person who originally raised 
the question of whether the mother snake 
swallows her young, I am interested in the 
comments which are being made on this 
subject. I have just consulted a neighbor 


who has seen this occur often. Only two 
species, the bull snakes and the garter 


snakes, she says, have been observed to do 
this. I believe that zoologists have a name 
for the snakes which resort to this practice. 


Mrs. Wa. H. Martin, (Calif.) 


FALL CROCUSES 

These flowers bloom at a time (October) 
when many others have gone. They are 
easily grown from the bulbs. Some given 
to me by a dear friend, (gone many years), 
bloom each year and increase in value; they 
are given light-loamy soil. 

Mrs. E. F. FLANpeERS, (Penna.) 


AFRICAN VIOLET 


This pot plant is comparatively new. The 
blossoms are deep-blue_ violet-like flowers 
and are especially beautiful in dark-green 
foliage, like gloxinia. As a pot plant for 
the window they are unexcelled. 


Mrs. E. F. FLAnpers, (Penna.) 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary from the Catalogues 


THE WOODLAND PATH 


OT every gardener can have a 

woodland path, but most of us 

have enough shade to enjoy the 

collection of woodlanders featured 
by the Aiken Nurseries, Box 125, Putney, 
Vermont, in the August.issue. I was 
particularly impressed by this list of 
plants because of the length of time cov- 
ered by their blooming and subsequent 
fruits, and by their ease of culture. Most 
woodland plants are, of necessity, spring 
bloomers, but the fruits of the Bane- 
berries included in the collection will carry 
decorative value right up to the coming 
of Winter. About all that would be neces- 
sary to enjoy that collection of native ma- 
terial would be some shade and a soil full 
of leaf-mold. 


ROSE, GOLDEN FRILLS 
One of the best fine things in Roses 
of the present year is Golden Frills, a 


sport of the well-known Feu Joseph 
Looymans, introduced this Spring by 
Bobbink and Atkins, Rutherford, N. J. 


The long pointed buds open to large 
cupped flowers of rich, golden-yellow. 
This pleasing shade on a_ well-formed 


flower, coupled with delightful fragrance 
and resistance to the diseases to which the 
highlv-bred Hybrid Teas are subject, go 
to make a really outstanding Rose. 


BLUEBERRIES 


To combine the useful with the beautiful 
in one planting is not often possible. The 
Blueberry is a case in point. Here we 
have a highly-ornamental shrub that is 
useful in many ways in the decorative 
sense and, at the same time, supplies the 
family larder with one of the most deli- 
cious of fruits. Perhaps more of them 
would be used by amateur gardeners if the 
impression had not gotten abroad that the 
plants are hard to grow. It is probably 
true that they give trouble in a limestone 
country, but I imagine there are few soils 
which cannot be made acceptable to these 
plants. More information along that line 
will, however, be found in the interesting 
booklet which Houston Orchards, Box K, 
Hanover, Mass., will send on request. 


PEONY, HANSINA BRAND 


When these notes are read, it will not 
he too late to secure roots of the Peony, 
Hansina Brand, that outstanding new 
flesh-pink variety which has created so 
much interest among peony fans lately. I 
have not grown this variety, but a number 
of friends tell me it is the best thing now 
available in its class, possessing not only 
beauty of form and color in a high degree 
but also the ability to bloom every year. 
It, along with most other modern varieties, 
will be found in the eatalogue of Brand 
Peony Farms, Inc., Faribault, Minnesota. 
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By C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 








Golden Frills 


TALINUM PATENS 

The past difficult Summer was made 
more bearable by the near-red flowers of 
Talinum patens, which have been produced 
incessantly since June from spring-sown 
seeds. This is a most useful pot plant, 
easy of culture, quick blooming, and pre- 
sentable over a long period. It probably 
would not bloom during the dull days of 
November and December, (few house 
plants will), but it should give a good 
account of itself from then until Spring; 
as, like most Talinums, it tends to be ever- 
blooming. I am sure that this novelty, 
which will be found in the catalogue of 
Rex. D. Pearce, Merchantville, N. J., will 
be a pleasant surprise to lovers of house 
plants. 


THE PASQUE FLOWER 

The Pasque Flower (Anemone _ pulsa- 
tilla) is perhaps not rare enough to be 
classed among the Out-of-the-Ordinary 
items, but it is so spectacularly beautiful 
it would be at home in any company. If 
you would enjoy this showy spring 
bloomer, you should plant seeds of it in an 
outdoor frame this Fall; transplanting the 
seedlings to their permanent places after 
they are large enough to handle late next 
Spring, or they may be left in the seed- 
bed until they become dormant the fol- 
lowing Autumn. Plants may be had of 
most nurserymen, but to use it lavishly, 
as you will want to when you know it, 
seeds form the economical way of ap- 


proach. The flowers, which are huge cups - 


set in a fuzzy chalice, vary somewhat in 


color, though the usual lot of seeds will 
produce a rather uniform purplish shade. 
Give them a sunny, well-drained situation 
and they will take care of themselves. 
Seeds are available at most seed dealers, 
including the following: Peter Henderson 
& Co., New York, N. Y.; Henry A. Dreer, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Wayside Gardens, Men- 
tor, Ohio; Stumpp & Walter Co., New 
York, N. Y.; Joseph Harris Co., Cold- 
water, N. Y.; Max Schling Seedsman, 
New York, N. Y.; Thompson & Morgan, 
Ipswich, England; Geo. W. Park Seed Co., 
Greenwood, 8. C.; Storrs & Harrison Co., 
Painesville, Ohio; Vaughan’s Seed Store, 
Chicago and New York; W. Atlee Burpee 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Ralph E. Hunting- 
ton Nursery, Painesville, Ohio; Burnett 
Bros., New York; Michell’s Seed House, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; W. E. Marshall & Co., 
New York. 


A NEW WHITE CREEPING PHLOX 


Being interested in the Creeping 
Phloxes, I get every new variety that 
shows up in plant lists and, of course, get 
a lot of useless kinds that way, and quite 
often old kinds under a new name. It is 
refreshing, then, when something really 
outstanding comes along, as was the ease 
when that new white variety, Maischnee, 
came my way this year. If my knowledge 
of the German language is correct in this 
case, the name means “May snow,” which 
is aptly descriptive of the plant. It makes 
a compact mat of green, over which is a 
layer of small white flowers, for a long 
time in Spring. That description is en- 
tirely inadequate, I realize, for it might 
apply to any white Phlox; but I know of 
no way to make it plainer, except to urge 
you to grow the plant in your own garden 
and see that a white Phlox can be differ- 
ent. It will be found in the catalogue of 
Wm. Borsch & Son, Maplewood, Oregon. 


DOUBLE PYRETHRUMS 

Because double Pyrethrums ean be 
propagated only by division, they are al- 
Ways scarce and consequently are usually 
higher in price than the general run of 
hardy plants. That probably accounts for 
their rareness in gardens. It should, on 
the other hand, be reason for their more 
general use, for they have no close rivals 
as cutting subjects during their season of 
bloom. This is by way of introducing 
two new named varieties, Lady Dawn and 
Lady Garnet, which Max Schling Seeds- 
man, Inec., 618 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y., is featuring in his current catalogue. 
They are both very double, with flowers 
two-and-one-half inches in diameter, 
blooming profusely during the regular 
season of Pyrethrums in May and June, 
and continuing more sparingly until 
Autumn. The color of the first named is 
pale rose, and that of the other is a 
pleasing shade of garnet. 
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Following our introduction in 1936 of Queen City, which has more than sub- 
stantiated by its performance all we said about it, we are now offering for 1937 
two outstanding Dahlia varieties: — 


BUCKEYE GLORY BUCKEYE STAR 


A glorified orchid pink flower eight to eleven inches. This is the long lasting semi-cactus so much admired at 
Cleveland in 1935 and at Cincinnati 1n 1936. Jasper 
pink with golden center. Ranking with the best as a 
cut-flower it can be also grown for exhibition. It re- 1 Wi 
Merit at different trial grounds. ceived two certificates of merit in 1936. 1) 


Informal Decorative. Strong growing and free bloom- 





ing early and late. It has won three certificates of 


| BUCKEYE GLORY and BUCKEYE STAR are offered for Fall, Winter and Spring delivery in clumps, Hi 


| root divisions and plants. HH) 


Write for further details or see our Spring Catalogue 





| 
published in February which will be mailed on request. 


GOLDEN RULE DAHLIA FARM 


Department F HARLEY T. PECK Lebanon, Ohio 
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